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er 
| apace or two before him. ‘ Aliow me the pleasure of introducing your son, | and finding that your wife had no fortune, had deserted her the second day after 


Lh 
BIVBRALTCURA. Japhet.” | your marriage. ‘That you, an officer in the army, and the Honourable Captain 
There was no hand extended to welcome me. My father fixed his proud grey | De Benyon, had hung up your child at the gates of the Foundling Hospital— 


THE LONELY HOME. | eyes upon me fora moment, and then turned to the governors of the hospital. t 





From the Literary Gazette. 
There’s none to say “ good night’? to me— 
No friend my little fire to share ; 
The old hoarse clock ticks drearily, 
And makes the silence worse to bear. 
Gone! all are gone! the fondest, best, 
And loveliest, that I called my own ; 
After brief suffering they’re at rest ; 
They—they lived not to wail alone ! 


Alone, alone—morn, noon, and eve, 
I see the cold chairs keep their place; 
I watch the dirty spider weave 
Where once there shone a household grace. 
The brightness of my home is dull— 
The busy faces all are gone ; 
I gaze—and oh! my heart is full— 
My aching heart, that breaks alone ! 


I ope the Bible, gray with age— 
The same my hapless grandsire read ; 
But tears stain fast and deep that page 
Which keeps: their names—my loved—my dead! 
The wand’ring stranger by my door— 
The passing tread—the distant tone— 
All human sounds but deepen more 
The feeling J am lone—alone ! 


My cot with mantling ivy green, 
Its pleasant porch, its sanded floor— 
Ah! ‘Time’s dread touch hath changed the scene, 
What was, alas! is now no more! 
The key hath rusted in the lock, 
So long since I the threshold cross’d ; 
Why should I see the sun but mock 
The blessed light my home hath lost ? 


Oh! would my last low bed were made! 
But Death forsakes the lone and old; 
Seeks the blithe cheek of youth to fade, 
To crush the gay, the strong, the bold, 
Yet sometimes through the long dull night, 
When hours find supernatural tone, 
I heara promise of delight, 
Thou, God! thou leav’st me not alone. 


The wintry rain fell fast and deep, 
As slow a coffin past the road ; 

No mourner there was seen to weep— 
No follower to that last abode! 

Yet there a broken heart found peace— 
The peace that but in death it knew ; 

Alas! that human loves increase 


Our human woes and miseries too ! C. Swain. 





THE HINDOO GIRL’S SONG. 
From Fisher's Drawing Room Scrap-Book. 
This song alludes toa well-known superstition among the young Hindoo girls. 
They make a little boat vut of acocoa-nut shell, place a small lamp and flowers 
within this tiny ark of the heart, and launch it upon the Ganges. If it float out 


of sight with its lamp still burning, the omen is prosperous ; if it sink, the love, 
of which it questions, is ill-fated. 


Float on—float on—my haunted bark, 
Above the midnight tide ; 

Bear softly o’er the water dark ‘ 
The hopes that with thee glide. 


Float on—float on—thy freight is flowers, 
And every flower reveals 

The dreaming of my lonely hours, 
The hope my spirit feels. 


Float on—fioat on—thy shining lamp, 
The light of love, is there ; 

If lost beneath the waters damp, 
That love must then despair. 


Float on—beneath the moonlight float, 
The sacred billows o’er : 

Ah, some kind spirit guards my boat, 
For it hath gained the shore ! 





EPIGRAM. 
Money thou ow’st me—pray thee fix a day 
For payment, though thou never pay :— 
Let it be doomsday :—nay, take further scope— 
Pay when thou'rt honest,—let me have some hope. 
—>>—— 


JAPHET IN SEARCH OF A FATHER. 


THE NEW TALE, BY THE AUTHOR OF “ PETER SIMPLE” AND “JACOB FAITHFUL.” 
Continued from the lasi Albion. 

T may as well describe my father and the whole tableau when I entered. The 
room was long and narrow, and at the farther end was a large sofa, on which 
was seated my father with his injured leg reposing on it, his crutches propped 
against the wall. On each side of him were two large poles and stands with a 
magnificent macaw. Next to the magnificent macaws were two native servants, 
arrayed in their muslin dresses, with their arms folded. A hooka was in ad- 
vance of the table before the sofa; it was magnificently wrought in silver, and 
the snake passed under the table, so that the tube was within iny honoured fa- 
ther’s reach. On one side of the room sat the two governors of the Foun iling 
Hospital, on the other was seated Mr Cophagus in the Quaker’s dress; the 


empty chair next to him had been occupied by Mr. Masterton. 


I looked at my 
father : 


he was aman of great size, apparently six feet three or four inches, and 
Stout in proportion without being burthened with fat: he was gaunt, broad- 
shouldered, and muscu] 


; ar, and I think must have weighed seventeen or eighteen 
stone. 


His head was in proportion to his body and very large; so were all his 
features upon the same grand scale. His complexion was of a brownish-yellow, 
and his hair of a snowy white. He wore his whiskers ve ry large and joined to- 
— under the throat, and these, which were also white, from the circle which 

s¢y formed round his face, and contrasting with the colour of his skin, gave 


— ensemble much more the appearance of a royal Bengal tiger than a gen- 
4 an. 





General De Benyon saw Mr. Masterton leading me forward to wi!hin | 


“Is this the person, gentlemen, whom you received as an infant and brought | 
| up as Japhet Newland ?” 
| The governors declared I was the same person; that they had bound me | 
to Mr. Cophagus, and had seen me more than once since I had quitted the | 
| Asylam. 
| [3 thisthe Japhet Newland whom you received from these gentlemen and | 
; brought up to your business !”’ 
| Yea, and verily—lI de affirm the same—smart lad—good boy, and so on.” | 
| ] will not take a Quaker’s affirmation—will you take your oath, sir?” 
| Yes,’’ replied Cophagus, forgetting his Quakership, ** Take vath—bring | 
| Bible—kiss book, and so on.” 
| “You then, as a Quaker, have no objection to swear to the identity of this 
| person.”” 
| “Swear,” cried Cophagus, ‘“‘yes, swear—swear now—not Japhet !—I’m 
| 


damned—go te hell, and so on.” 

The other parties present could not help laughing at this explosion from Co- 
| phagus, neither could I. Mr. Masterton then asked the general if he required 
| any more proofs. 

, No,” replied the general discourteously ; and speaking in Hindostanee to 
| his attendants, they walked to the door and opened it. The hint was taken, Mr. 

Masterton saying to the others in an ironical tone, * After so long a separation, 
| gentlemen, it must be natural that the general should wish to be left alone, that 
| he may give vent to his paternal feelings.” In the mean time, I was left stand- 
| ing in the middle of the room; the gentlemen departed, and the two native | 
| servants resumed their stations on each side of the sofa. I felt humiliated | 
| and indignant, but waited in silence; at last my honoured parent, who had eyed | 
me for some time, commenced. 

“If you think, young man, to win my favour by your good looks, you are very 
| much mistaken: you are too like your mother, whose memory is any thing but 
| agreeable.”’ 

The bloed mounted to my forehead at this cruel observation ; I folded my 
arms and looked my father steadfastly in the face, but made no reply. The 
cheler of the gentleman was raised. 

“Tt appears that I have found a most dutiful son.” 

I was about to make an angry answer, when I recollected myself, and I 
courteously replied, ** My dear general, depend upon it that your son will always 
be ready to pay duty to whom duty is due; but excuse me. in the agitation of 
this meeting you have forgotten those little attentions which courtesy demands ; 
with your permission I will take a chair, and then we may converse more at our 
ease. I hope your leg is better.” 

I aid this with the blandest voice and the most studied politeness, and draw- 
ing a chair towards the table, I took my scat ; as I expected, it put my honoured 
father in a tremendous rage. 

“If this is a specimen, sir, of your duty and respect, sir, I Lope to see no 
more of them. To whom your duty is due, sir!—and pray to whom is it not 
due, sir, if not to the author of your existence?” cried the general, striking the 
table before him with his enormous fist, so as to make the ink fly out of the 
stand some inches high and bespatter the papers near it. 

‘My dear father, you are perfectly correct: duty, as you say, is due to the 
authorof our existence. If I recollect right, the commandment says, * Honour 
| your father and your mother ;’ but at the same time, if I may venture to offer 
| an observation, are there not such things as reciprueal duties—some which are 
even more paramount in a father than the mere begetting of a son?” 

** What do you inean, sir, by these insolent remarks?” interrupted my father. 

‘Excuse me, my dear father, I mgfy be wrong, but if so, I will bow to your 
superior judgment; but it does appear to me, that the mere hanging me ina 
basket at the gate of the Foundling Hospital, and leaving me a bank-note of 
| fifty pounds to educate and maintain me until the age of twenty-four, is not ex- 
| actly all the duties incumbent on a parent. If you think that they are, Iam 

afraid that the world, as well as myself, will be of a different opinion. Not 

that [ intend to make any complaint, as I feel assured that now circumstances 
| have put it in your power, it is your intention to make me amends for leaving 
me so long ina state of destitution and wholly dependent upon my own re- 
| sources.”’ 





——————— 


“Yo do. do you, sir? well, now, I'll tell you my resolution, which is—there is | 


| the door—go out, and never let me see your face again.” ‘ 
| ‘My dear father,as 1 am convinced that this is only a little pleasantry on 
your part, or perhaps a mere trial whether I am possessed of the spirit, of a De 


Benyon, I shall, of course, please you by not complying with yOur humorous | 


request. .. 
| * Won’t you, by G—d!” roared my father; then turning to his two native 
| servants, he spoke to them in Hindostanee. ‘They immediately walked to the 
door, threw it wide open, and then coming back to me, were about to take me 
| by the arms. I certainly felt my blood boil, but I recollected how necessary it 
was to keep my temper. I rose from my chair, and advancing to the side of 
the sofa, I said, 

** My dear father, as I perceive that you do not require your crutches at this 
moment, you will not perhaps object to my taking one. These foreign scoun- 
drels must not be permitted to insult you through the person of your only son.”’ 

“Turn him out,” roared my father. 

The natives advanced, but I whirled the crutch round my head, and in a mo- 
ment they were both prostrate. As soon as they gained their feet, I attacked 


them again, until they made their escape out of the room; I then shut the door | 


and turned the key. 
“Thank you, my dear sir,”’ said J, returning the crutch to where it was be- 
fore. ‘* Many thanks for thus permitting me to chastise the insolence of those 


black scoundrels, whom I take it for granted, you will immediately discharge ;” | 


’ 
and I again took my seat inthe chair, bringing it closer to him. 


The rage of the general was now beyond a!!l bounds; the white foam was 
spluttered out of his mouth, as he in vain endeavoured to find words. Once he 
actually rose from the sofa, to take the law in his own hands, but the effort se- 
riously injured his leg, and he threw himself down in pain and disappointment. 

** My dear father, I am afraid that, in your anxiety to help me, you have hurt 
rour leg again,” said J, in a soothing voice. 

* Sirrah, sirrah,” exclaimed he at last; “if you think that this will do, you 
ae very much mistaken. You don't know me. You may turn out a couple of 
cowardly blacks, but now I'l] show you that I am not to be played with. I dis- 
card you for ever—I disinherit—I disacknowledge you. You may take your 
choice, either to quit this room, or be put into the hands of the police.” 

‘The police, my dear sir! What can the police dot I may call in the po- 


ice for the assault just committed by your servants, and have them up to Bow- | 
, 


street, but you cannot charge me with an assault.’ 

‘Bat I will, by G—d, sir, true or not true.” 

‘* Indeed you would not, my dear father. A De Benyon would never be 
guilty of a lie. Besides, if you were to call in the police? J wish to argue this 
matter coolly, because | ascribe your present little burst of ill humour to your | 
sufferings from your unfortunate accident. Allowing then, my dear father, that 
you were tocharge me with an assault, I should immediately be under the ne- | 
cessity of charging you also, and then we must both go to Bow Street together. | 
Were you ever at Bow Street, general?” ‘The general made no reply, and I 
proceeded. ‘ Besides, my dear sir, only imagine how very awkward it would be 
when tlhe magistrate put you on your oath, and asked you to make your charge. | 
| What would you be obliged to deciare? That you had married when young, | 


hat you had again met your wife, married to another, and had been an accom- 
plice in concealing her capital offence of bigamy, and had had meetings with 
her, although she belonged to another. J say meetings, for you did meet her, to 
receive her directions about me. I am charitable, and suspect nothing—others 
will not be so. Then, after her death, you come home, and inquire about your 


| son. His identity is established,—and what then! not only you do not take 


him by the hand, in common civility, I might say, but you first try to turn him 
out of the house, and then give him in charge of the police; and then you will 
have to state for what. Perhaps you will answer me that question, for I really 
do not know.” 


By this time my honoured father’s wrath had to a certain degree suhsided ; 
he heard all I had to say, and he felt how very ridiculous would have been his 
intended proceedings, and, as his wrath subsided, so did his pain increase ; he 
had seriously injured his leg, and it was swelling rapidly—the bandages tight- 
ened in consequence, and he was suffering under the acutest pain. ‘ Oh, oh!”* 
groaned he. 

* My dear father, can I assist you?” 

** Ring the bell, sir.” 

“There is no occasion to summon assistance while I am here, my dear 
general. I can attend you professionally, and if you will allow me, will soon 
relieve your pain. Your leg has swollen from exertion, and the bandages must 
be loosened.” 

He made no reply, but his features were distorted with extreme pain. I went 
to him, and proceeded to unloose the bandages, which gave him considerable 
relief. I then replaced them sccundem artem, and with great tenderness, and 
going to the sideboard, took the lotion which was standing there with the other 
bottles, and wetted the bandages. In afew minutes he was quite relieved. 
** Perhaps, sir,” said I, ** you had better try to sleepa little. I will take a book, 
and shall have great pleasure in watching by your stde.” 


Exhausted with pain and violence, the general made no reply ; he fell back on 
the sofa, and, in a short time, he snored most comfortably. ‘ I have conquered 
you,” thought I, as | watched him as he lay asleep. “If I have not yet, I will, 
that Iam resolved.” I walked gently to the door, unlocked it, and opening it 
without waking him, ordered some broth to be brought up immediately, saying 
that the gencral was asleep, and that I would wait for it outside. I accomplished 
this little manceuvre, and reclosed the door without waking my father, and then 
I took my seat in the chair, and resumed my book, having placed the broth on 
the side of the Tire-grave to keep it warm. In about an hour he awoke, and 
looked around him. 

* Do you want any thing, mg dearest father?” inquired I. 

The general appeared uné as to whether to recommence hostilities, but 
at last he said, 1 wish the attendance of my servants, sir.” 

** The attendance of a servant never can be equal to that of your own son, 
general,” replied I, going to the fire, and taking the basin of broth, which I re- 
placed upon the tray which contained the ef ceferas on anapkin. ‘I expected 
you would require your broth, and I have had it ready for you.” 

«It was what I did require, sir, ] must acknowledge,” replied my father, and 
without further remark he finished the broth. 

I removed the tray, and then went for the Jotion, and wetted the bandages on 
his legs. ‘Is there any thing else I can do for you, sir?” 

“* Nothing—I am _ very comfortable.” 

“Then, sir,” replied I, I will now take my leave. You have desired me to 
quit your presence for ever; and you attempted force. I resisted that, because 








I would not allow you to have the painful remembrance that you had injured one 
wo had strong claims upon you, and had never injured you. I resented it also, 
| because I wished to prove to you that I wasa De Benyon, and had spirit to 
| resist an insult. But, general, if you imagine that I have come here with a de- 
| termination of forcing myself upon you, you are much mistaken, I am too 
proud, and happily am independent by my own exertions, so as not to require 
your assistance. Had you received me kindly, believe me, you would have found 
a gratefu! and affectionate heart to have met that kindness. You would have 
| found ason, whose sole object through life has been to discover a father, after 
whom he has yearneé, who would have been delighted to have administered to 
| his wants, to have yielded to his wishes, to have soothed him in his pain, and to 
have watched him in his sickness. Deserted as I have been for so many years, 
| I trust that I have not disgraced you, General De Benyon ; and if ever I have 
| done wrong, itghas been froma wish to discover you. I can appeal to Lord 
' Windermear for ghe truth of that assertion. Allow me to say, that it is a very 
{ severe trial— teal which few pass through with safety—to be thrown as I 
| have been upon the world, with no friend, no parent to assist or to advise me, to 
have to beg up agaifist the contingency of being of unacknowledged and perhaps 
| disgracefu¥birth. It is harder still, when I expected to find my dearest wishes 
realized, that without afly other cause than that of my features resembling those 
| of my mother, I am to be again cast away. One thing, General De Benyon, I re- 
| quest, and I trustit will not be denied, which is, that I may assume the name 
| which J am entitled to. I pledge you that I never will disgrace it. And now, 
| sir, asking and expecting no more, I take my leave, and you may be assured, 
| that neither poverty, privation, nor affliction of any kind, will ever induce me to 
| avain intrude isto your presence. General De Benyon, farewell for ever.” 
| J made my father a profound bow, and was quitting the room. 
“ Stop, sir,” said the general. ‘ Stop one moment, if you please.” 
I obeyed. 
** Why did you put me out of temper? Answer me that.” 
| ‘Allow me to observe, sir, that I did not put you out of temper; and what is 
| more, that I never lost my own temper during the insult and injury which I so 
| undeservedly and unexpectedly received.” 
** But that very keeping your temper made me more angry, sir.” 
“That is very possible; but surely I was not to blame. The greatest proof 
of a perfect gentleman is, that he is able to command his temper, and I wished 
you to acknowledge that I was not without such pretensions.” 


“This is ax much as to say that your father is no gentieman ; and this, I pre- 

| sume, is a specimen of your filial duty,” replied the general, warmly. 

“ Far from it, sir; there are many gentlemen who, unfortunately, cannot com- 
mand their tempers, and are more to be pitied than blamed for it: but, sir, when 
such happens to be the case, they invariably redeet their error, and amply so, 
by expressing their sorrow, and offering an apology.” 

** That is as much as to say, that you expect me to apologize to you.” 

*‘ Allow me, sir, toask you, did you ever knowa De Benyon submit to an in- 
sult?” 

‘No, sir, I trust not.” 


“Then, sir, those whose feelings of pride will not allow them to submit to an 


| insult, ought never to insult others. If, in the warmth of the moment, they have 


done so, that pride should immediately induce them to offer an apology, not only 


due to the party, but totheirown characters. There is no disgrace in making an 


apology when we are in error, but there isa great disgrace in witholding such an 
act of common justice and reparation.” 

**T presume I am to infer from all this, that you expect an apology from me ‘” 

** General De Benyon, as faras I am concerned, that is now of little impor- 
tance ; we part, and shall probably never meet again; if you think that it would 
make you feel more comfortable, I am willing to receive it.” 

‘“‘T must suppose by that observation, that you fully expect it, and otherwise 
will not stay ?” 

‘“‘] never have had a thought of staying, general; you have told me that you 
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SESS 
have disinherited and discarded me for ever; no One with the feelings of a man 
would ever think of remaining after such a declaration.”’ 

«Upon what terms, then, sir, am I to understand that you will consent to re- 
main with me, and forget all that has passed ?” 

«‘ My terms are simple, general; you must say that you retract what you have 
said, and are very sorry for having insulted me.” 

* And without I do that, you will never come here again!” 

«« Most decidedly not, sir. I shailalways wish you well, pray for your happi- 
ness, be sorry at your death, and attend your funeral as chief mourner, although 
you disinherit me. That is my duty, in return for my having taken your name, 
and your having acknowledged that I am your son; but live with you, or even 
see you occasionally, I will not, after what has passed this day, without you make 
me an apology.” : , ” 

«| was not aware that it was necessary for a father to apologise to his son. 

“Tf you wrong a stranger, you offer an apology ; how much more is it due to 
2 near relation!” ; : 

«« But a parent has claims upon his own son, sir, for which he is bound to ten- 
der his duty.” " 

“T grant it, in the ordinary course of things in this life: but, General De 
Benyon, what claims have you as a parent upon me! A son in most cases Is 
indebted to his parents for their care and attention in infancy—bis education— 
his religious instruction—his choice of a profession, and his advancement in life, 
by their exertions and interest ; and when they are called away, he hasa reason- 
able expectation of their leaving him a portion of their substance. They havea 
heavy debt of gratitude to pay for what they have received, and they are further 
checked by the hopes of what they may hereafter receive. Up to this time, sir, 
I have not received the first, and this day [am told that I need not expect the 
last. Allow me to ask you, General De Benyon, upon what grounds you claim 
from mea filial duty? certainly not for benefits received, or for benefits in ex- 
pectation: but I feel that I am intruding, and therefore, sir, once more, with every 
wish for your happiness, I take my leave.” 

I went out, and had half closed the door after me, when the general cried out, 
“ Stop—don’t go—Japhet—my son—I was in a passion—I beg your pardon— 
don’t mind what I said—I’m a passionate old fool.” 

As he uttered this in broken sentences,I returned to him. He held out his 
hand. “ Forgive me, boy—forgive your father.” I knelt down and kissed his 
hand; he drew me towards him, and I wept upon his bosom. ' 

It was some time before we were sufficiently composed to enter into con- 
wersation, and then IJ tried my utmost to please him. Still there was naturally a 
restraint on both sides, but I was so particular and cevoted in my attentions, so 
careful of giving offence, that when he complained of weariness, and a wish to 
setire, he stipulated that I should be with him to breakfast on the next morning 

‘T hastened to Mr. Masterton, although it was late, to communicate to him all that 
had passed ; he heard me with great interest. ‘ Japhet,” said he, ‘* you have 
done well—it is the proudest day of your life. You have completely mastered 
him. The royal Bengal tiger ix tamed. I wish you joy, my dear fellow. Now 
I trust that all will be well. But keep your own counsel, do not let thishe known 
at Reading. Let them still imagine that your father is as passionate as ever, 
which he will be, by-the-bye, with everybody else. You have still to follow up 
your success, and leave me to help you in other matters.” 

I returned home to the Piazza, and, thankful to Heaven for the events of the 
éuy, ! soon fell fast asleep, and dreamtof Susannah Temple. The next morn- 
ing I was early at the Adelphi Hotel ; my father had not yet risen, but the native 
servants who passed in and out, attending upon him, and who took care to give 
me a wide berth, had informed him that “ Burra Saib’s” son was come, and he 
sent forme. His leg was very painful and uncomfortable, and the surgeon had 
not yet made his appearance. I arranged it as before, and he then dressed, and 
came out to breakfast. 1 had said nothing before the servants, but as soon as he 
was comfortable on the sofa I took his hand, and kissed it, saying, ‘* Good morn- 
ing, my dear father ; I hope you do not repent of your kindness to me yesterday !” 

“No, no; God bless you, boy. I’ve been thinking of you all night.” 

“ All's right,” thought 1; ‘and I trust to be able to keep it so.” 

“T shall pass over a fortnight, during which I was in constant attendance upon 
my father. At times he would fly out in a most violent manner, but I[ invariably 
kept my temper, and when it wasall over, would laugh at him, generally repeat- 
ing and acting all which he had said and done during his paroxysm. I found this 
rather dangerous ground at first, but by degrees he became used to it, and it was 
wonderful how it acted asa check upon him. He would not at first believe but 
that I exaggerated when the picture was held up to his view and he was again 
calm. My father was not naturally a bad-tempered man, but having been living 
among a servile race, and holding high command in the army, he had gradually 
acquired a habit of authority and an impatience of contradiction which was un- 
bearable to all around. ‘Those who were high-spirited and seusitive shunned him ; 
the servile and the base continued with him for their own interests, but trembled 
athis wrath. I had during the time narrated to my father the events of my life, 
and, I am happy to say, had, by attention and kindness joined with firmness and 
good temper, acquired a dominion over him. I had at his request removed to 
the hotel, and lived with him altogether. His leg was rapid!y arriving at a state 
of convalescence, and he now talked of taking a house and setting up his estab- 
lishment in London. I had seen but little of Mr. Masterton during this time, as 
I had remained in doors in attendance upon the general. I had written once to 
Mr. Cophagus, stating how I was occupied, but saying nothing about our recon- 
ciliation. One morning Mr. Masterton called upon us, and after a little con- 
versation with the general, he told me that he had persuaded Mr. Cophagus to 
leave Reading and come to London, and that Susannah Temple was to come with 
them. 

4¢Ona visit?” inquired I. 

**No, not ona visit. I have seen Cophagus, and he is determined to cut the 
Quakers, and reside in London altogether.” 

“What! does he intend to return to the pomps and vanities of this wicked 
world ?” 

** Yes, I believe so, and his wife will join him. 
corate her pretty person.” 

“T never thought that she had—but Susannah Temple ——”’ 

“When Susannah is away from her friends, when she finds that her sister and 
brother-in-law no longer wear the dress, and when she is cunstantly in your com- 
pany, to ail which please to add the effeet I trust of my serious admonitions, she 
will soon do as others do, or she is no woman. This is all my plan, and leave it 
to me—only play your part by seeing as much of her as you can. 

‘“‘ You need not fear that,” replied I. 

* Does your father know of your attachment?” inquired Mr. Masterton. 

“No, I passed her over without mentioning her name,” repliedI. ** It is too 
soon yet to talk to him about my marrving ; in fact, the propoeal must, if possi- 
ble. come from him. Could not you manage that !” 

“Yes, I will if Ican; but, as you say, wait awhile. Here is their address— 
you must call to-morrow, if you can; and do you think you ean dine with me on 
Thursday?” 

‘Yes, if the general continues improving ; if not I will send you word.” 

The next day [ complained of a head-ache, and said, that I would walk out 
until dinner-time. I hastened to the ad-iress given me by Mr. Masterton, and 
feund that Mr. Cophagus and his wile were out, but Susannah remained at home. 
After our first questions, [ inquired of her how she liked London. 

mn J am almost afraid to say, Japhet, at least to you; yuu would only laugh at me.” 

“Not so, Susannah ; I never laugh when I know people are sincere.” 

‘It appears, then, to me to be a vanity fair.” 

“That there is more vanity in London than in any othercity, I grant,” replied 
1; * but recollect, that there are more people and more wealth. I donot think 
that there 1s More im proportion than in other towns in England, and if there is 
more vanity, Susannah, recollect also that there is more industry. more talent, 
and I should hope a greater proportion of good and honest people among its mul- 
titudes ; there is also, unfortunately, more misery and more crime.” 

* I believe you are right, Japhet. Are you aware that Mr. Cophagus has put 
off his plain attire !” 

“If it grieves you, Susannah, it grieves me also; but I presume he finds it 
necessary not to be so remarkable.” 

“For him I could find some excuse ; but what will you say, Japhet, when I 
tell you that my own sisier, born and bred up to our tenets, hath also much devia- 
ted from the dress of the females of our sect ?”’ 

‘In what hath she made an alteration?” 

“She has a bonnet of plaited straw with ribbons.” | 

“Of what colour are the ribbons!” 

“Nay, of the same as herdress—of grey.” 

* Your bonnet, Susannah, is of grey silk ; I do not see that there is vanity | 
in descending to straw, which is a more homely commodity. But what reason 
has she given?” 

“That her husband wills it, as he does not like to walk out wit 
Quaker’s dress.” 

‘Ts it not her duty to obey her husband, even as I obey my father, Susannah ? | 
—but I am not ashamed to walk out with you in your dress ; so if you have no 
objection, let me show you a part of this great city.” 

Susannah consented: we had often walked together in the town of Reading: | 
she was evidently pleased at what I said. I soon escorted her to Oxford Street, | 
from thence down Bond Street and all the most frequented parts of the metropo- 
lis. The dress naturally drew upon her the casual glance of the passengers, but 

her extreme beauty turned the glance to an ardent gaze, and long before we had 
finished our intended walk, Susannah requested that I would go home. She was 
not only annoyed but almost alarmed at the constant and reiterated scrutiny 


which she underwent, ascribing it to her dress and not to her lovely person. As 
8001 as we returned | sat down with her. 





She has no objection to de- 


| 





h her in her | 
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So I understand that Mr. Cophagus intends to reside altogether in London.” 

“T have not heard so; I understood that it was business which called him 
hither for a few weeks. I trust not, for I shall be unhappy here.” 

“May I ask why?” 

“The people are rade—it is not agreeable to walk out.” 4 me 

‘‘Recollect, my dear Susannah, that those of your sect are not so plentiful in 
London as elsewhere, and if you wear a dress so different from other people, you 
must expect that curiosity will be excited. You cannot blame them—it is you 
who make yourself conspicuous, almost saying to the people by your garment, 
‘Come, and look at me.’ I have been reflecting upon what Mr. Masterton said 
to you at Reading, and I do not know whether he was not right in celling it a 
garb ef pride instead of a garb of humility.” , 

“If I thought so, Japhet, even I would throw it off.” replied Susannah. 

“It certainly is not pleasant that every one should think that you walk out on 
purpose to be stared at, yet such is the ill-natured construction of the world, and 
they will never believe otherwise. It is possible, I should think, to dress with 
equal simplicity and neatness, to avoid gay colours, and yet to dress so 28 not to 
excite observation. 

“T hardly know what to say; but that you all appear against me, énd that 
sometimes I feel that I am too presumptuous in thus judging for myself.” 

‘*T am not against you, Susannah ; I know you will do what you think is right, 
and I shall respect you for that, even if I disagree with you; but I must say, 
that if my wife were to dress in such a way 4s to attract the public gaze, I should 
feel too jealous to approve of it. Ido not, therefore, blame Mr. Cophagus for 
inducing his pretty wife to make some alteration in her attire, neither do I blame 
but I commend her for obeying the wishes of her husband. Her beauty is is, 
and not common property.” | 

Susannah did not reply ; she appeared very thoughtful. / 

* You disagree with me, Susannah,” said I, after a pause, ‘I am sorry forjt.” 

‘*T cannot say that I do, Japhet: I have learnt a lesson this day, and in fu- 
ture I must think more humbly of myself, and be more ruled ty the opinions and 
judgments-of others.” 

Mr. and Mrs. Cophagus then came in. Cophagus had resumed his coat and 
waistcoat, but not his pantaloons or Hessians: his wife, who had a very good 
taste in dress, would not allow him. She was in her grey silk gown, but wore 
a large handsome shawl, which covered all but the skirts ; on her head she had a 
Leghorn bonnet. and certainly looked very pretty. As usual, she was all good- 
humour and smiles. I told them that we had been walking out, and that Susan- 
nah had been much annoyed by the staring of the people. 

** Always so,”’ said Cophagus, ‘* never mind—girls like it—feel please 
so on.”’ 

“You wrong me much, brother Cophagus,” replied Susannah, “ it pained me 
exceedingly.” 


d—and 


** All very well to say so—know better—sly puss—will wear dress—people | 


say, pretty Quaker—and so on.” 

Susannah hastily left the room after this attack, and I told them what had 
passed. 

‘*Mrs. Cophagus,”’ said I, “‘ order a bonnet and shawl like yours for her with- 
out telling ber, and perhaps you will persuade her to put it on.” 

Mrs. Cophagus thought the idea excellent, and promised to procure them. 
Susannah not making her re-appearance, [ took leave and arrived at the hotel in 
good time for dinner. 

‘* Japhet,”’ said the general to me as we were at table, ‘* you have mentioned 
Lord Windermear very often, have you called upon him lately ?” 

‘No, sir, it is now two years and more since [ have seen him. When I was 
summoned to town to meet you, I was too much agitated to think of any thing 
else, and since that I have had too much pleasure in your company.” 

‘* Say rather, my good boy, that you have nursed me so carefully that you 
have neglected your friends and your health. Take my carriage to-morrow, and 
call upon him, and, after that. you had better drive about a little, for you have 
been lovking pale tt.vse last few days. I hope to get out myself in a short time, 
and then we will have plenty of amusement together in setting up our establish- 
ment.’’—[ T'0 be sontinued } 


PP , 
DIARY OF A BLASE. 
By Captain Marryat.—[ Continued from the Albion of Nov. 21.} 
CHAPTER XV. 

Liege, May 30th. 

How very strange meetings are sometimes ! 
sitting ata Table d’Hote at Zurich, being accosted by a lady next to me, and 
accused of having forgotten her. I looked with all my eyes, but could not dis- 
cover that IT had ever seen her before. At last, after allowing me to puzzle for 


sume time, she said, “Sir, you and I met at dinner four years ago, at Mrs. | 





K ‘s house in Demerara.” It was very true, but who would have thought 
of running his memory over to South America, to a cursed alluvial deposit, 
hatching monthly broods of alligators, and surrounded by naked slaves, whilst 
out of the window before him his eye rested upon the snow-covered mountains 
of Switzerland, and he breathed the pure air of William Tell and liberty. This 
morning I fell in with an acquaintance whom I had not seen for years, and him 
also [ did not recollect. I am very unfortunate in that respect, and I am afraid 


that [ have very often given offence without intending it ; but so imperfect is my | 


memory of faces, that I have danced with a lady in the evening, and the next 
day have not known her because she was in a bonnet and morning dress. Some- 
times the shifts that I am put to are quite ludicrous, asking all manner of ques- 
tions, and answering those put to me at random, to find out some clue as to who 
my very intimate friend may be. ‘They ought not to be angry at my forgetting 


their names, for sometimes for a few minutes I have actually forgotten my own. | 


It does, however, only require one clue to be given me, and then all of a sudden 
I recollect every thing connected with the party. I remember one day as I was 
passing Whitehall, somebody came up, wrung my hand with apparent delight, 
and professed himself delighted to see me. 
same, but who he was, and where I had seen bim before, was a mystery. 
am married since we parted,’’ said he, ‘‘and have a fine little boy.” 
lated hit with all my heart. 
you to Mary.” 

‘* Nothing would give rae more pleasure ;”’ but if he had only called his wife 
Mrs. So-and-so, I should have had a clue. ‘Let me see,” said I, ‘* where was 
it we parted!” 

‘Don’t you recollect!” said he. ‘* At the Cape of Good Hope.” 

But I was still mystified, and after putting several leading questions, I found 
myself quite as much in the dark as ever. At last I asked him for his card, that 
I might call upon him. He had not one in his pocket. I pulled out my tablets, 
and he took out the pencil, and wrote down his address; but that was of no use 
to me 

** Stop, my good fellow, I have so many addresses down there, that I shall be 
making some mistake ; put your name down above it.” 

He did so, and when I saw the name every thing came fast like a torrent into 
my recollection; we had been very intimate, and he was fully justified in show- 
ing somuch warmth. I could then talk to him about old scenes, and old ac- 
quaintances, so I took his arm, and went forthwith to be introduced to his Mary. 
The knowledge of this unfortunate failing makes me peculiarly careful not to 
avoid a person who appears to know me, and one day a very absurd scene took 
piace. I was standing on some door steps close to the Admiralty, waiting fora 


I congratu- 
** You must come and see me, and I will introduce 


friend. and there was another gentleman standing close to me, on the pavement. | 


A third party came up, extending his hand, and I immediately took it, and shook 
it warmly—although who my friend was, I was as usual very much puzzled to 
find out. Now it so happened, that the hand which I had taken was extended to 
the gentleman standing by me, and not to me; and the party whose hand I was 
squeezing looked me in the face and laughed. I did the same, and he then gave 
his hand to the right party, and walked off. As, however, we had said ** How 
d’ye do?’ we had the politeness to say ‘* Good bye,” both taking off our hats 
on the broad grin. 

I was observing, that I#.ere met with aperson whom I could not recollect, 
and, as usual, I continued to talk with him, trusting to my good fortune for the 
clue. At lastit was given me. ‘ Do you recollect the little doctor and his 
wife, at Bangalore?” I did, and immediately recollected him. As the story 
of the doctor and his wife has often made me laugh, and as I consider it one of 
the best specimens of tit for tat, I will narrate it to my readers. 

A certain little army surgeon, who was stationed at Bangalore, had selected a 
very pretty little girl out of an invoice of young ladies, who had been freighted 
out on speculation. She was very fond of gaiety and amusement, and, after her 
marriage, appeared to be much fonder of passing away the night at a ball, than 
in the arms of her little other doctor. Nevertheless, although she kept late 
hours, in every respect she was very correct. The doctor, who was a quiet, 
sober nan, and careful of his health, preferred going to bed early, and rising be- 
fore the sun, tu inhale the cool breeze of the morning. And as the lady seldom 
came home till past midnight, he was not very well pleased at being disturbed 
by her late hours. At last his patience was wearied out, and he told her plainly, 
that if she stayed out later than twelve o'clock, he was resolved not to give her 
admittance. At this his young wife, who, like all pretty women, imagined that 
he never would presume to do any such thing, laughed heartily, and from the 
next ball to which she was invited, did not return till half-past two in the morn- 
ing. As soon as she arrived the palanquin bearers knocked for admittance. but 
the doctor, true to his word, put his head out of the window, and very ungal. 
lantly told his wife she might remain all night. The lady coaxed, intreated, 
expostulated, and threatened, but it was all in vain. At last she screamed, and 


appeared to be frantic, declaring that if not immediately admitted, she would 





throw herself into the well, which was in the compound, not fifty yards from the 


I recollect once, when I was | 


I could do no other than say the | 


“ey! 


—_— 
hungalow. The doctor begged that she would do so, if that gave her any plea- 
sure, and then retired from the window. His wife ordered the bearers to take 
her on her palanquin to the well; she got out, and gave her directions, and then 
slipped away up to the bungalow, and stationed herself close to the door, against 
the wall. The bearers, in obedience to her directions, commenced crying cut, 
as if expostulating with their mistress, and then detaching a large and heavy 
stone, two of them plunged it into the water, after which they all set up a howl 
of lamentation. Now the little doctor, notwithstanding all his firmness and 
nonchalance, was not quite at ease when he heard his wife express her determi- 
nation. He knew her to be very entétée, and he remained on the watch. He 
heard the heavy plunge, fullowed up by the shrieks of the palanquin bearers. 
&s God,” cried he, *‘is it possible!” and he darted out in his shirt to where 
they were all standing by the well. As soon as he had passed, his wife hastened 
in doors, locked, and made all fast, and shortly afterwards appeared at the win- 
dow from which her husband had addressed her. The doctor discovered the 
ruse when it was too late. Jt was now his turn to expostulate, but how could 
he “hope for mercy, rendering none?’ The lady was laconic and decided. 
* At least, then, throw me my clothes,” said the doctor. ‘* Not even your slip- 
pers, to protect you from the scorpions and centipedes,”’ replied the lady, shut- 
ting the ‘*jalousie.”” At daylight, when the officers were riding their Arabians, 
they discovered the poor little doctor pacing the verandah up and down in the 
chill of the morning, with nothing but his shirt to protect him. Thus were the 
tables turned, but whether this ruse of the well ended well, whether the lady 
reformed, or the doctor conformed, I have never since heard. 


CHAPTER XVI. 





Liege, June 2. 

The academy or college established at Liege in 1817 is very creditable to the 
Liegois. Much has been done in fifteen years : the philosophical apparatus, col- 
lections of minerals and natural history, are all excellent for instruction, although 
the minerals are not very valuable. Tie fossils found in the Ardennes are very 
interesting, and ought to be a mine of wealth to the Liegois, as by exchanging 
them they might soon have a valuable collection. It is a pity that the various 
museums of Europe do not print catalogues, not of their own collections only, 
but also of the duplicates which they can part with, so that they may be circu- 
lated, not only among the national collections, but also among private cabinets - 
by so doing they would all become more perfect. It is a well known fact, that 
more duplicates have been allowed to perish in the cellars of the British Mu- 
seum than would have furnished all the cabinets in Europe. It may be replied, 
that other cabinets had nothing to offer in exchange ; but that is only a surmise : 
and even if they had not, they should have been presented to other institutions 
abroad Science is not confined to country or people: like nature it should be 
universal. 
| ‘To the college is annexed a botanical garden. There is nothing I dislike more 
than a botanical garden. I acknowledge the advantages, perhaps the necessity, 
of them ; but they always appear to me as if there was disarrangement instead 
of arrangement. What may be called order and classification appears to me to 
be disorder and confusion. It may be very well to class plants and trees for 
| study, but certainly their families, although joined by man, were never intended 

to be united by God. Sweh a mixture in one partition, of trees, and shrubs, and 
| creeping plants, all ef which you are gravely told are of one family. I never 
| will believe it: itis unnatural. I can see order and arrangement when I look at 
the majestic forest-trees throwing about their wild branches, and defying the 

winds of heaven, while they afford shelter to the shrubs beneath, which in their 
| turn protect and shelter the violets that perfume all around. This is beautiful 
| and natural—it is harmony ; but ina botanical garden every thing is out of its 
| place. ‘The Scripture says, ‘* Those whom God hath joined let no man put 
| asunder ;”’ now we may add, those whom God hath sundered, let no man pre- 
| sume to join. I felt as I looked at the botanical garden as if it were presump- 
' tuous and almost wicked, and as it was on the banks of the Meuse, I sat down 

on the wall and recovered myself by looking at the flowing river, and thinking 

about utility and futility, ‘*and all that sort of thing and every thing else in the 
| world,’ as poor Matthews used to say,—and there I sat for an hour, until my 
| thoughts revolved on the propriety of going back and eating my dinner,—as 
Mrs. Trollope used to do when she was in Belgium. 

As I was walking about in the evening, I perceived a dirty little alley illumi- 
nated with chandeliers and wax candles. There must be a ball, thought I, or 
some gaiety going on: let us inquire. ‘* No, sir,’ replied a man to whom I put 
the question, ** it’s not a ball,—it isa Monsieur who has presented to an image 
of the Virgin Mary which is up that court, a petticoat, which, they say, is worth 
one thousand five hundred francs, and this lighting-up is in honour of her putting 
}iton.” The race of fools is not extinct, thought I. I wonder whether, like 
| King Ferdinand, he worked it himself. Belgium is certainly at this present the 
| stronghold of ouperstition. 





CHAPTER XVII. 
June 3d. 

Went to Harquet’s manufactory of arms, and was much amused. They ex- 
| port all over the world, and the varieties they make up for the different markets 
| are astonishing. ‘They were then very busy completing an order for several 
| thousand muskets for the Belgian troops, which load at the breech and fire off 
| without locks or priming. They showed me a fowling-piece on the same princi- 
ple, which they fired off under water. But the low prices of the arms astonished 
me. There were a large quantity of very long fowling-pieces, with the maker’s 
name at Constantinople, for the Turkish gentlemen, at thirty francs each: a 
common musket was fourteen francs. I perceived in a corner a large number 
of muskets, of infamous workmanship, and with locks resembling those awk- 
ward attempts made two hundred years back. J asked what they were for. It 
was forthe South American market, and made to order, for the people there 
| would use no others: any improvement was eschewed by them. I presume 
| they have borrowed one of the Spanish muskets brought over by Pizarro as a 
model, but, at all events, they were very cheap, only eight francs each, God 
help us, how cheaply men can be killed now-a-days ! 

It is very seldom that you now meet with aname beginning with an X, but 
one caught my eye as I was walking through the streets here. Urban Xhene- 
mont, Négociant. I perceive there are still some to be found in Greece; the 
only one I know of in England is that of Sir Morris Ximenes, who, I presume, 
claims descent from the celebrated cardinal. The mention of that name reminds 
me of the songs of the improvisatore, Theodore Hook, and his address in find- 
ing a rhyme for such an awkward name as Ximenes. I shall not repeat it here, 
as most people know it, and those who do not have only to ask when company 
are present, and there will be more than one who can inform them. Few possess 
this talent. In Italy it is more commun, because the Italian language admits the 
rhyme with so much facility, but a good improvisatore is rare even in that coun- 
try. There was a Dutchman who was a very good imprevisatore, a poor fellow 
who went about to amuse companies with his singing and this peculiar talent 
One day a gentleman dropped a gold Guillaume into a glass of Burgundy, and 
told him if he would makea good impromptu upon it he should have them : 
without hesitation he took up the glass, and suiting the action to the word, sung 
as follows :— 


“ Twee Goden in een Glas, 

Wat zal ik vau maken, 

K’ ateek Plutus in myn tas, 

K’ slaak Bacchus in myn Kaken.” 
Which may be rendered into French as follows :— 


* Quoi, deux Dieux dans un verre, 
Eh bien! que vais-j’en faire, 
J’empocherai Plutus, 

J’avalerai Bacchus.” 


About four miles from Liege is the celebrated manufactory of Seraing, be- 
longing to Messrs. Cockerell. It is beautifully situated on the banks of the 
Meuse, and was formerly the summer palace of the Prince Archbishop. But it 
is not only here that you observe these symptoms of the times—all over France 
you will perceive the same, and the major portion of the manufacturers have the 
arms of princes or nobles emblazoned over the facade, while the interiors which 
once were the abode of refinement and luxury, are now tenanted by artizaus and 
appropriated to utility. The utilitarian system was, however, more fully exem- 
plified before the Belgian revolution, for William of Nassau was, in fact, a part- 
nerof Mr. Cockerell. I presume his portion of the capital was furnished out of 
the million of industry with which the nation was taxed. Mr. Cockerell, the 
father, who is now dead, came over from England before the peace, bringing 
with him either the machinery for spinning cotton or the knowledge necessary 
for its construction, so jealously guarded by our manufacturers. He established 
himself at Liege and soon gained patrons. The firm has now three or four 
manufactories at Liege besides the one at Seraing. Large as was the bishop's 
palace, it has been added to behind about three times its original size : it reminds 
me more of Portsmouth yard than any other place. The number of workmen 
employed in this manufactory alone is between fourteen and fifteen hundred. 
They make every variety of steam engines, and not only supply this country, but 
Prussia, Austria, France, and even Russia. People talk of Mr. Cockerell having 
done much mischief to his country by furnishing foreigners with the machinery 
which enabled us to undersell them. I doubt it very much: I consider that the 
sooner other countries are enabled to compete with us to acertain extent the 
better it will be for England. At present we are in an unhealthy state, and 
chiefly arising from the unlimited use of machinery. Let us lose that advantage, 
and if not richer, at all events we shall be much happier. We are now suffer- 
ing under a plethora of capital at the same time that we are oppressed with debt. 
As for Mr. Cockerell, it may be very well to cry about patriotism, but the ques- 
tion is, would not every other man have done the same! Had he not a right to 
bring his talents to the best market? and before he is accused of having had ne 

















him !—[ To be continued. } 
a 


LETTERS FROM THE SOUTH. 
By Thomas Campbell.—[ Continued from the last Albion.} 
Lerrer V. 

The population, of the city of Algiers, and of all parts of the Regency that 
are actually occupied by the French, has been pretty well ascertained ; but what 
may be the number of souls, reckoning a soul for every individual. inhabiting 
the whole territory, is more a matter cf guess than computation. Hamdan, a 
living Moorish author, whose work on Algiers has been transl :ted into French, 
begins his book with a bo!d assertion at the first sentence, that the population 
amounts to ten millions. This conjecture is rather too gay, as it would imply 
this savage country to be nearly as thickly peopled as England. Shaler thinks 
that they scarcely exceed one million, others compute them at two millions, and 
though I confess that I am only guessing through the guesses of others, | can 
scarcely suppose the whole poputation to exceed the latter amount. Dr. Shaw 
says, that according to the most exact observations which he could make him- 
self, or receive from others, the length of the kingdom from Twunt on the east, 
to the river Zaine on the west, may be a little more or less than 480 miles : but 
here Dr. Shaw certainly means length as you would measure it on the globe, 
without including the undulations of the coast; for all the ship-masters with 
whom I have spoken describe the voyage between Bona and Oran as between 
500 and 600 miles inlength. The breadth of the kingdom is very unequal: in 
one part it exhibits only forty miles between the Mediterranean on the north, 
and the Zahara or Desart on the South ; but to the eastward of Algiers it is 
very considerable, and Dr. Shaw thinks that at a medium the extent of what 
the Arabs cal! Tellie (meaning, that is), the land proper for tillage, may be 
called sixty miles. Now, if we multiply say 500 miles for length by sixty for 
breadth, the result will be 30,000 square miles : the allowance of 100 heads to 
a mile would make out the population to be 3,000,000 ; but for a people half 
migratory this allowance is too large, and the whole regency does not probably 
<ontain above half that number. 

But did the Deys of Algiers, you will ask, keep no registers of the subjects 
who paid them taxes, and cannot some census of Algerine population be inferen- 
tially computed from extant documents? Why, unfortunately, the French 
destroyed so many archives at the occupation of the Cassaba, as to leave thein- 
selves ignorant of much that it would now be their interest to know respecting 
the former finances of Algiers; but one Turkisk document has been preserved 
by M. Genty de Bussy, which exhibits the imposts paid to the Dey by the 
various Arab tribes. From this register, it appears that the sums orought in by 
the tributary natives amounted in French money toa trifle more tha : 892,000 
francs, less than £40,000 sterling. To estimate the population of the Algerine 
regency by this document is, however, impossible ; before we can infer the 
population from their taxes, we must know the average value of money in the 
country ; at what rate the natives were charged per head, and whether the im- 
posts here registered were the only taxes exacted from them. 

By looking at ‘‘ Arrowsmith’s Comparative Atlas of Ancient and Modern 
Geography,” you will see that the modern regency of Algiers extending from 
Oran to Bona, corresponds to a locality in the ancient world which included 
almost, though nut entirely, the whole of Mauretania Cexsarensis, the whole of 
Mauretania Sitifensis, and the whole of what was strict'y Numidia. Observe, 
that with regard to this identity on the map of the modern Algerine Regency 
and the above Roman provinces, I speak only longitudinally or coastwise ; for I 
believe that from northto south, the Roman dominion extended deeper into 
Africa than that of the Deys of Algiers ever went. I could inflicton you if | 
chose a great deal of classical speculation as to the ancient state of the country, 
and discourse lengthily on the names of Jugurtha, Juba, Syphax, &c.; but 
what would be the good of it if I did so? I should rise no higher in your opinion 
than Swift’s servant-man, who used to show his learning by writing his name 
with the smoke of a candle on the roof of the kitchen. Let me be brief, then, 
in my allusions to antiquity: the Romans, after conquering Carthage, took pos- 
session of this country. Their vestiges are everywhere to be traced among 
ruins by the antiquary. The principal mosque of Algiers exhibits a stone with 
a latin inscription on it. This stone had belonged, we may suppose, to a heathen | 
temple in Icosium, and was thrown in accidentally into the materials for 
constructing a Mahometan one ir Algiers. 
of the city may be believed to be of Roman construction. Durivg the decline 
of Roman power, Barbary was ravaged by the Vandals, and the wh:te complex- 
ion of some of the Kabyles leaves a suspicion that they are of Vandal origin ; 
but Belisarius, in the reign of Justinian, reatored Africa to the Eastern empire, 
though only for a short time ; for in 697 the Saracens reduced the whole coast, 
and Algiers became Mahometan. Centuries elapsed, however, before the place 
rose to any importance. It was not till the Moors were expelled from Spain, 
and that 20,000 of them settled here and in the neighbourhood; hence the | 


most of the Algerines are reputed to be of Andalusian origin. The rameo 
Algiers signifies in Arabic an island, owing to the first population of the town | 


having dwelt on that insular spot which is at present connected to the continen- 
tal harbour by a strong mole. 

After the expulsion of the Moors from Spain, war had long continued between 
the Christians of Europe and the Mahometans of Africa, when, in the year 
1516, a petty hing of Algiers. named Eutemi, solicited the aid of the two 
memorable brothers surnamed Barbarossa, the younger of whom placed his new- 
ly acquired dominions under the protection of the Grand Signior, and received | 
from him a Turkish garrison sufficient to overawe any attempt of his Moorish 
subjects to regain their libeity ; Algiers thus became a Pachalic of the Porte.— | 
At first the Sultan appointed the Deys or Pachas of Algiers; by degrees, how- | 
ever, it became the custum for the Turkish garrison, either directly or through | 
their officers, to nominate their chief, at the same time the Grand Signior still | 
reserved the right of confirming or refusing the election, by sending or with- | 
holding the caftan (or mantle) and the sabre of office. 

In this manner the Turkish garrison came to form the warlike caste; the | 
aristocracy, or we might rather say, the stratocracy of the Algerines. The 
Turkish government discouraged marriage among the Janissaries, and their 
numbers were yearly recruited by levies in the Levant. The sons of Turks 
who were bora in Algiers, (they were called, as a class, Colouglis, or Coloris), 
were not entitled by law to succeed to the Janissary privileges of their fathers 
—not even the sons of the Dey, for the throne was elective and not hereditary. 
This was the general rule, but it had exceptions, and J find instances of Colougli 
sons inheriting the Beylics of their fathers. Neither was the military force of 
the country exclusively composed of Turks, for it included squadrons of 
Moorish cavalry. Nevertheless, in a general view, the Turk regarded himself 
here as the lord of the creation. The Colougli was respected only because he 
was a Turk’s son, and his African birth was an implied derogation from his 
grade. ‘Those Colouglis ur Coloris certainly now form no class of society in 
Algiers that is distinguishable by the superficial eye of a stranger from that of 
the gentlemen Moors. [I have visited one of them, and had from him a polie, 
I may say hospitable reception ; for though it was the time of the Mahometan 
fast, and he could not partake of the regale that he offered, he pressed me to 
coffee, sweet cakes, and sweet-meats. His father and uncle were successively 
Deys of Algiers: I trust, though [ dare not vouch for it, that both of them 
died a natural death. The room in which he received my interpreter and tny- 
self struck me as extremely elegant; its furniture, though rich, was simple; 
an uncurtained bed, with a crimson coverlet, a bright amber-coloured floor-cloth 
of cane, low stools and sofas with gilded arms and legs, a clock and mirror of 
the most beautiful manufacture, and pistols and yatagans chased with gold and 
silver disposed about the walls. 

Having caused it to be explained to my host that this was the first time I had 
ever been in the house of a Moorish gentleman, and that I hoped he would not 
think me ill-bred for looking curiously at his furniture, he smiled, and signified 
that he took my curiosity rather as a compliment; J, therefore, ventured to lift 
the coverlet of the bed, and found that its furniture consisted only of wool mat- 
trasses and bo!sters, without feather-bed or blankets. These two last articles 
would indeed be insupportable in this climate. The poorer Moors, he told me 
have neither mattrasses nor pillows, but use some sheep-skins for under-clothes 
and their haicks or bernouses for a covering The principal subject of our 
conversation was a rumour very current here respecting the intentions of the 
French to give up the colony to the Turks. I do not believe a word of it my- 
self, but I said nothing to him about my incredulity, in order that I might hear 
his sentiments. He was very discreet, as might be expected, in political con 
versation with an utter stranger, but through the veil of his reserve 1 could 
make out two points of his opinion. The first surprised me, namely, that I saw 
he gave credit to a report so utterly improbable. The other sentiment which he 
expressed was natural and reasonable. “If the French give us back to the 
Turks,” he said, “ will it not be an unfair transference? If the country is left 
to itself, who ought to govern it? Surely we, the Noors, who are the great 
majority, and the most civilized part of its inhabitants.” 

Of the Turkish aristocracy there is not a wreck left behind. I have seen a 
few Turks to be sure, but they are of the lower order. ‘The rich and the landed 
proprietors have been banished to the number of hundreds. A few miles from 
town I have visited some of their deserted villas, and their orangeries and gar- 


dens, that have been desolated by the soldiers of the Christian civilizers. 1 
sat down during my visit to one of these scenes in a marble kiusk, or summer- 
house, still shaded by fruit-trees, and looking out to a spot that is stil! luxuriant 
in its ruins. My companion was a man of law, grave and dry. though a French- 
man. ‘** What a lesson,” I said, “lies here to lawless pride! The Turk in 
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Algiers was but late y distinguished from its other population, not more by his 


The very sewers under the streets | 
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regard for his country, it may first be fairly asked, what had his country done for | his insolence, that obliged all who sak hia’ ie 














step aside in the street until he 
| Passed. He entered the gardens of the natives at will, and ate their fruit with 
impunity; bow is he an exile, and possibly dependent on charity.” “ Yes,” 
said my matter-of-fact friend, “there were many insolent fellows among the 
Janissaries, and many of them were even dronkards, whose habits were con- 
nived at if not carried to scandalous excess.” But they were not all of that 
description ; and as to their banishment, it was enforced on the plea of a con- 
spiracy against the French Government, the proofs of which were never es- 
tablished ; and if there were no clear proofs, their treatment was a breach of 
Bourmont’s convention. 

The Colouglis, or Algerine progeny of the Turks, may now be said to be 
merged in the Moorish population. But how are the Moors to be distinguished 
from the other inhabitants of Algiers and its regency? Why, in appearance it 
1s hot difficult to discriminate them from the negroes, Jews, Arabs, and Kabyls, 
not only by their turbans and better dress, but by their form and physiognomy. 
They have, particularly in comparison with the Jews and Arabs, fairer com- 
plexions and rounder features, and they are also generally more corpulent.— 
Their eyes, instead of the mixed fire and darkness of those of the Arab breed, 
have a quiet and almost indolent expression ; and their manners are calm and 
dignified, whilst the Arabs gesticulate even more than the French. Their cor- 
tume differs little from that of the Turks, consisting of a turban, a shirt, pre- 
digiously large small-clothes (if it be not an Irishism to say so), a jacket of 
coloured cloth, which is embroidered more or less, a large white outer mentle, 
and slippers. Some of them in winter, I am told, wear stockings. 

Bat the Moorish ladies ; how can I describe their apparel, having never seen 
them but in pictures, with the exception of the two or three dancing women 
whom J have mentioned, and who, though handsome, would probably give no 
better an idea of a modest Mooress’s dress than a figurante at the Opera would 
represent our female drawing-room costume? The commoner Moorish women 
are certain'y to be seen, on foot, in the dark streets, veiled and looking like 
phantoms, as I have told you; but one can neither see them distinctly nor stop 
to question them about their toilette. On the country roads you will sometimes 
meet them ; but they are travelling on horseback, caged up in a box, and you 
can see only ‘* Bux et preterea nihil.” Anxious to see a Moorish lady at home, 
I got a French physician to introduce me into the house of a superior Moor, as 
an English doctor, with whom he wished to have a consultation on the state of 
his lady-patient. Under this pretext, I got actually over the threshold and 
through the servants’ hall, and, with all the doctorial consequence that I could 
assume, I was mounting the first pair of stairs, when a black fellow, whose 
laugh and tap on the shoulder thrilled my bosum like a message from John Roe 
and Richard Doe, showed me his large white teeth, and said, ** Massieu, on ne 
vous attend pas.” So back [ was obliged to come, and retract my steps through 
a long hail, lined with giggling niggers, like General Moreau retreating through 
the Black Forest. Next day I received from an English lady at Algiers a wel- 
come and kind present, which I had elicited by expressing my curivsity to see 
the dress of a Moorish woman in superior life. My fair young countrywoman 
was so kind as to dress two dolls exactly in the embroiders and vest«re of the 
respectable Mooresses. ‘There is no difference, except as to the colours of the 
silk, between the attire of the figures. The innermost dress is a fine linen shift, 
bordered at the breast with silk; the hair of the head is bound lengthily behind 
with a blue silk ribbon; a rich embruidered silk velvet jacket covers the arms 
and shoulders down to the waist, having at the elbows a long silk lace ruffle that 
reaches to the tops of the fingers, but which, I suppose, are never left long un- 
lifted in urder to show the arm and wrist bracelets. From the waist, silk em- 
breidered pantaloons come down, but only to the knee; above this there is an 
embroidered silk gown, exactly like that of an European lady, from the shoulders 
to the ancles; But I understand that this last dress is general!y dispensed with, 
and the pretty legs shown uncovered from the knee to the ancle ; morocco slip- 
pers, a veil, a shawl, ear rings, and a necklace complete the female Moorish 
costuine, which differs little from ours but in the absence of stockings. 








| highest subject of their discourse is about syrups and confections. ; 
beauty, however, I believe that my informant had by chance only seen some | 


| lieve them to have no souls. 


| doctrine. 


| cult to change established customs. 


A little circumstance that took place in consequence of my possessing the afore- 
mentioned dolls reminds me of aa anecdote, respecting himself, that was told 
me by the late well-known Scotch lawyer, John Clerk. He had a great taste 


| for sculpture, and used to amuse his leisure hours with modelling figures in 
}; stucco. 


His confidential copyist was a dry man, imbued with no sort of taste 
for the fine arts, and regarding his employer’s amusement as a token of unac- 
countable puerility, he exclaimed to him one day,** Eh, Mister Clerk, I am 
astonished thata person of your sense can tak up your time wi’ makin’ stuccy 
men!’ In like msuner my squire Jachimo—I should tell you that J had given 


| him notice to quit me, and he was therefore in no friendly mood—seeing the two 
| dressed dolls on my table, took them up, and with the devil’s own sneer on his 


Punchinello phiz, said something that conveyed to me, that having gathered 


| flowers like a bambino, I was now playing with dolls like a fanciullo. The 


ludicrousness of the idea disarmed my indignation at his insolence. 
As to the minds and manners of the Moorish ladies, I learn that they are 
exactly what you might expect from their limited education ; that they are 


slatterns, though gaudy in their dress,—as silly as children in their conversation, 
—and, what astonished me most, by no means remarkable for their beauty ;— 


that their negresses giggle and gossip with them like equals,—and that the 
As to their 


homely Mooresses. 

Apropos to those fair ones, it is a commen report that the Mussulmans be- 
But it is quite untrue. A Moorish Maraboot, or 
Saint, to whom I put the question, assured me that the Koran inculcates ro such 
Then why,” said I, **do you not allow your young women to at- 
tend the mosques?” ‘ Because,” he replied, ‘the guardian angel of the 
musque might detect in the hearts of men a human sort of devotion which 
would desecrate the place.” ‘That danger,” I told him, *‘could be easily 
obviated by convoking the male and female worshippers at different hours.” — 
This remark rather pozed him, and all that he had to say was, that it is diffi- 
} believe him, however, as to the fact that 
there is no text in the Koran which mortalizes female souls. 

I fear you will think I am grown a downright gossip when I tell you a bit of 
scandal that has reached me about the Moorish voung ladies. They are fond of 
puppies. For that matter, you will perhaps reply, that the finest ladies also fre- 
quently show a predilection for that species of animal, both canine and human. 
Well, but likings take different modes of expressing themselves. A Canadian 
Indian was once asked if he had known the bishop of Quebec! “ Yes, yes.” 
** And how did you like him?” “Ob! vastly.’ ** But bow did you happen to 
know him?” ‘ Happen toknow him! Why I ate a piece of him!” In like 
manner my Mauritanian beauties are devouringly fond of puppies. You only 


fondle them, but they gobble them up by litters in their couscousou. It is | 


said, however, that they do this not so much froma canivorous propensity, as 


from a belief that this sort of flesh is very fattening, and the fat of a Mahometan 


beauty is her glory. 

The children of the Moors are dressed exactly like their parents. The little 
girls never going out without their faces veiled. The boys, however. have 
neither their heads shaved nor wear the turban till they are about eleven years 
old. Earlier than that age they let their hair grow and stain it like the females 


with the juice of henna. which gives it a red hue, varying, according to the | 


original colour of the locks, from auburn to the hue of carrots. Jewess and 
Mooress alike stain their hair and nails with this die*. This 1s a very old cus- 
tom of the country ‘It is curious to find St. Cyprian, 1500 years ago, inveigh- 
ing against it in his work, ** De Habitu Virginum.” Speaking tothe Mauritanian 
women, he says. ** With bold and sacrilegious insolence you dye your locks. It 


is a frightful presage of your future destiny, that you already behold your heads | 


in flames. Shame on your wickedaess; you sin with your head, which is the 
noblest part of the body.”’ In the passage which: follows, St. Cyprian appears to 
have given an exceptionable gloss to the texts of Scripture to which he alludes, 
—namely, the verses in St. Mathew xvii. and in Mark ix., which describe the 
transfiguration of our Saviour. All that is said by the Evangelists is, that our 
Lord’s face shone as the sun, and that his raiment was white as light. 


wool or as snow; but you execrate whiteness, and detest to wear locks of the 
colour of bis. Do you not fear, I beseech you, that being such as you are, that 
when the day of resurrection comes your Maker will not recognise you! Are you 
not afraid when you are coming up to enjoy his rewards and promises he may 
waive you off and exclude you; and that, chiding you with the power of acensor 
and a judge, he may say, ‘This is not the work of my hand! this is not my 
image!’ IJ tell thee, woman,” continues the preacher, ** that thou hast polluted 
thy skin with a false ointment.—thou hast changed thy hair to an adulterated 
co'our,—thy figure is corrupted,—thy countenance is alienated,—and thou shalt 
not be able to see God when thou hast not the eyes which God gave thee. but 
which the Devil painted. 


with him.” 

There are still a good many rich Moorish families in Algiers; some living on 
the rents of houses and profits of lands, and others engaged in trade ; but, gene- 
rally speaking, since the cessation of piracy, the wealth of the Moorish nation | 
has been declining. About fifty years ago Leweson describes the Moors as 


much more bigoted against Christians than the Turks, the latter of whom he 





says were insolently proud, but not fanatical National character, however, is 
gradually changing from circimstances If an Algerine be now a bigot, be is at 
least a well bred one. I go frequently into the shops of the Moorish artisans, 

* The Mooresses keep their eye-brows black, but the Jewesses generally stain 


embroidery and the gaudy colours of his dress than by his air of command and | them red, which has a frightful appearance. 





many of whom speak French, or as much lingua Fianca as enables me to con- 
verse with them. ‘They show me their workmanship in embroidery, turnery, &c. 
with as much urbanity as if they were Christians, and really they seem to me 
to be ingenious workmen, particularly in embroidery, though, as you may e 
suppose, their manufactories exhibit mechanics and art in a much lower state 
than with ourselves. Sitting one day in the shop of a Moorish artizan I 

sed my surprise at the beauty of his productions. ‘‘ Ah!” he said, shaking his 
head, “ you Evropesn artizans are fast supplanting us. J had a brotherwholearnt 
watehmaking in Europe, and once did some business here, but he cannot now 
get couscousou for his family.” 

T have been all this time speaking of the Moors as a distinct race from Turk, 
Jew, Arab, &c. Your curiosity may naturally ask, for what period of time have. 
they been settled in the country, or are they its oldest inhabitants? No; the 
antiquary tells ue that the Kabyls or Berebers are the aborigines, and that the 
Mauri of antiquity were the descendants of an army of Medes who nered the 
country, and partially blended their blood with the primitive people. tas this 
genealugy of the Moorish race is carried back by chronologists to the days of 
Hereules, I will not dogmatize with you as to its certainty. The Algerine Moors, 
who prineipally lead a city life, and form the great majority of civic population 
throughout this regency, I believe to be a race of multifarious origin, sprung 
from the oldest African, the Arabs, the emigrants from Spain, and the Turkish 
Janissaries, undoubtedly, also, with some mixture of Roman and Vandal blood. 
Among these different sources I ain inclined to suppose the Andalusian immi- 
grants, on their expulsion from Spain, to have been the most numerous progeni- 
tors of the present Moors, on account of the vast number whom we know to have 
arrived in Africa. 

On this subject, however, what vast uncertainties must encumber the ablest 
inquirer. In our own island how complicated is the question, as to the descent 
of the great mass of us from Celtic or Gothic blood! ‘The half of Scotland was 
once a Pictish kingdom, but nobody can assure us whether the Picts were Goths 
or Celts. Come, let us be off to talk with the living—I am weary of the dead, 
and their resurrection-men the antiquaries. ‘The Moors living in the country, I 
am told, distinguish themselves by their love of genealogy, and by keeping the 
traditions of their families even since the invasion of the Arabs. The Moors 
cannot go so far back. being generally sprung, as I have said, from those who 
were banished out of Spain and Portugal. Ages of despotism, must, no doubt, 
have left some tracts of barbarity on the Moorish character ; but what right have 
the French te accuse them, as they universally do, of being fanatic and treacher- 
oust Has a single Frenchman been assassinated by an Algerine Moor since 
the conquest of the country, and yet the Moors have seen their mosques and 
churchyards violated by the French! The Moors, with scarcely an exception, 
are frugal and temperate. Their greatest luxuries are fruit, sherbet, coffee, and 
tobacco. The quantity of animal food they consume is not a fourth part of that 
which is eaten by Europeans. Very few of them avail themselves of the right 
of polygamy. As fathers, they are gentle to their children ; and as teachers to. 
their pupils—I have been to see several of their schools—I had found it stated 
that the Moors actually anticipated us in our Lancasterian system of education. 
But this is surely not a fact. The very noise that prevails in their little semina- 
ries is more calculated to produce mutual disturbance than instruction. The 
poor Moorish schoolmaster has generally about twenty scholars, whose education 
as far as I could discover, had no further resemblance to that of Lancaster than 
that the pupils write upon slates or smooth boards. I saw only two that were 
casting up accounts, the rest were writing and mumbling texts from the Koran. 
Their pedagogue has a rod, but he uses it rarely—very, very rarely, 1 believe— 
to correct them, but only now and then to give them a tap of warning. The 
bastinado, though once used in schools, I understand is now grown obsolete. 

The Moors are in general extremely cleanly both in their persons and houses. 
The most of them also are industrious. They all, whether industrious or not, 
get up at sunrise, and repair either to their business, or if they have none, they 
kill their time in some coffee-house, smoking, drinking coffee, and I fear sometimes. 
swallowing a little opium. Even the country coffee-houses are much frequent- 
ed; they have commonly a spring beside them, and some shady trees. The 
Algerine cafés (I speak of those which are not held by the French) have scarcely: 
any moveables beyond straw-mats, on which the guests sit and play at draughts 
or chess. 

The Moors, even of the common class, have a gentle gravity of manner, and. £ 
am told by those who have seen the interior of their habitations, poor and rich, 
that they exhibit a scrupulous cleanliness, rivalling that of the Dutch. In the 





But the | 
Saint’s audiences and readers not having been great critics, he takes the liberty | 
of saying—** We are told in the word of God that our Lord’s head was white as | 


Thou hast imitated the red hair and the painted eyes | 
of the serpent ;—drest out by the arch enemy, thou shalt burn in the same flames | 


houses of the rich, breakfast consists of coffee, tea, and well-baked bread, sherbet 
and lemonade. The decoction of a native plant, which is cheap and wholesome, 
| is used by the poor as a substitute for tea. Many burghers of the middle ranks 
| are contented to dine at mid-day on bread and cheese, and fresh or dried fruits, 
according to the season; though the noon meal of the rich, it is unnecessary to 
say, is well supplied with savoury cuuscousov, pillau, garden-stuffs, pastry, and 
fruits. But among all classes, the evening meal is the most important; and a 
Moorish artizan tells me that all classes, down to the poorest, cantrive to sup on 
pillau or couscousenu, eeoked witha little animal food. How strange is-haman 
eoperetition ! A religious Moor will nut cat meat that heo boon hilled hy.a, Jew 
ora Christian. In revenge, the Jews here are equally scrupulous. The Jewess 
inaid-servant of this house refused to eat the relics of my dinner for her supper, 
because it was meat not slaughtered by a Jew. 

There is one extraordinary coincidence between the death ceremonies of the 
Algerine Moors and the ancient Irish. Immediately after the death of a member 
of the family, all the women in a Moorish house break out into.a howling cry, 
and their neightours, friends, and relations come to join inthe vlulation. They 
| have also an Irish way of expostulating with the deceased onthe absurdity of 
| his having chosen to die. ‘* Why did you leave us? did we not feed you, and 

clothe you, and love you?” The defunct, of course, puts up in silence with 
their reproaches. He is then given to the sexton, who washes his body, and 
lays him out in his grave-clothes upon a bier in some chapel, from which he is 
| carried to his burial place. The funeral ceremony is sometimes accompanied 
| with a choral hymn from the Koran, but I believe the custom is not universal. 
In my next, I shall speak to you about the Arabs, Jews, and negroes. 
Yours, &c. 1. © 
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| RECORDS OF A STAGE VETERAN. 


| Kean'’s Learning —When Kean first appeared, many contradictory reports 
| were abroad, respecting his education, and a Mr. C , resolving to put it to 
| the test, wrote to him one morning a note in Latin, requesting some tickets for 
| his benefit. ‘* Well,” said R , and how did he construe it?” ‘Into an 

insult,”’ was the reply. The same gentleman, who.was always a warm partisap 
| of Kean, being once hard pressed en the subject of Kean’s academic deficiea- 
cies, exclaimed, ‘** D—n it, Sir, surely a man may have drunk at the well of 
learning without being expected to swallow the bucket !” 











Singular Fortune.--K , a well-known literary gentleman, by the will of 
| a relative, became entitled to a legacy, provided by a certain day therein named 
he had * any children lawfully born in wedlock.” ‘Time passed on, and K-——, 
who was a bachelor, had not yet seen any one to whom “ his affections tended,” 
and the person who, in failure of the above event became entitled, was antici- 
pating his succession, when * Married this day, at St. George’s Chureh, &c. 
&c.,” dissipated, or at least shook his hopes. For some time the lady gave her 
lord little chance of obtaining the bequest; at length, when it was getting, in 
sporting phrase, too near to be pleasant, the lady proved encien/e ; months wore 
away, and K-—~ waited on an eminent chamber-counsel to consult him. Mrs. 
K ’s calculations rendered it probable the event would occur a fortnight or 
three weeks too late ; ‘* Should that be the case, would he forfeit the fortune ?”” 
“I fear you would,” replied the lawyer; *‘ besides, my dear Sir, the will says 
children, and though the testator most probably meant child or children, the 
Court would construe it literally." Home in “the study denominated brown” 
went poor K——. day followed day, until within four of the period named in the 
will, when Mrs. K blessed her husband with twins. 

[Motives of delicacy prevent the mention of names, but the parties are too 
well known to render the accuracy of the story at all doubtful. } 








A Hint from the Gallery.—The Coburg Theatre, under the management of 
Glossop and others, enjoyed an unenviable celebrity for attention to anything but 
“words, phrases, and grainmar.”” On one occasion the scenes stuck in the 
groves, and the gods were much offended at beholding the halves of a house 
with an interstice of a yard or so between them; at length asweep called out, 
‘**Ve don’t expect no grammar here, but, hang it, you might close the scenes.” 


A Reformed Rake.—A theatrical lady, celebrated for everything but conti- 
nence, at Jength resolved to marry and reform. Her conduct was duly can- 
| vassed in the dressing-rooms of the theatres. ‘‘I am told,” cried one. * that 
she confessed to her liege lord al/ her amours.’’ ‘* What a proof of courage !’” 
| exclaimed one lady. ‘ What an extraordinary instance of candour!” said ano- 
ther. ‘ And what an amazing instance of memory !” cried the third. 
| American Feasting (a Kentuck).—When Mr. Gallot went through the United 
States with M’amselle D'Jeck, the celebrated elephant, he, one evening, was 
warm in his praises of the hospitalities and socialities of the mother-country ; 
| amid other instances, he quoted one of the Rutland punch-bowl, which, on the 
christening ot the young Marquis, was built so large that a small boat was 
actually set sailing upon it, in which a boy sat, who ladled out the liquor, “I 
said one of the company, ‘I’ve seen a bow! that ‘ad beat that touim- 
mortal sinash : for, at my brothers’s christening the bowl was so deep, that when 
we young’uns said it warn’t sweet enough, father sent a man down in a diving- 


guess, 


bell to stir up the sugar at the bottom.’ 


Dr. Abernethy and P——, the Comedian.—P——, who was of a scorbutic 
habit, was, for a considerable time, the patient of Abernethy ; the guineas follow- 
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ed one another into the pocket of the doctor, and the actor got no better. At 
length, in no pleasant humour, he presented himself. ‘* No better, Doctor! 
“Um,” said Abernethy,‘ I’m afraid you don’t strictly adhere to your regimen— 
vegetable diet.” ‘‘ Sir,” said the enraged actor, “ I’ve take as much green stuff 
as a jackass, and yet I’m no better:” and flounced out of the house. Aberne- 
thy, who was too eccentric himself to be offended at eccentricity in others, had 
a prescription made up, and sent it with his red pills to Mr. P. , with this 
direction :—*‘ Let the jackass take one of these per night, and go on with his 
hot mash of green stuff as usual.” 

Egerton's Reply.—It was often said of old Chapman, of Covent-garden 
Theatre, that he taught his sons to fight before he taught them to read ; certain 
it is, that they were equally petulant and pughacious; and the thing next heard 
of either S. or W. Chapman (after their engagement in any new company) was, 
that they had knocked up a play and knocked down the manager. This pugi- 
listic propensity was most peculiarly developed in Samuel (the youngest and 





smallest), who had fairly fought bis way through the provinces. When the late | 


Mr. Egerton took Sadler’s Wells Theatre, S. Chapman wrote to him for an en- 
gagement. Egerton’s reply was laconic, but decidedly to the purpose :— 

** Dear Sam, “ T can’t fight. 

“ Yours truly, 
“ Danie. Ecrrton.” 

Genius. The Tragedians of the last Century.—Genius has power of invest- 
ing trifles with importance, interest, and grandeur. Mrs. Siddons sang “* Billy 
Taylor” with a force of humour that our best comic actors might have envied ; 
Kean’s parlante style of executing the ballads of * Black-eyed Susan,” “ My 
trim-built Wherry,” and “ Sally in our Alley,” was to the full as pathetic as his 
farewell in Ochello; and Henderson drew tears in the old see-saw ballad of * The 
Babes inthe Wood.” John Kemble had no déshabille talent, if I may coin the 
phrase ; away from the lamps he was a mere private gentleman, and to most 
persons must have appeared an exceedingly dull one. His mind was not obtuse, 
but his extreme slowness gave him all the appearance of obtusity. In allusion to 
hie asthma, he was wont to say that no one else of his family knew the misery of 
«“« drawing on their own chest, and finding the check dishonoured ” Kemble and 
Henderson were voth subject at times to profound melancholy ; Kean gave away 
to despondency, but that his habits sufficiently accounted for ; with his two great 
predecessors the feeling seemed to be ‘a part of them and of their natures.” It 
is singular to remark, that neither Garrick, Quin, Kemble, Barry, Henderson, or 
Cooke ever hada son. Of all our tragedians for the last hundred years, Kean 
alone has left a perpetuator of his name. 

A Preventive Check to an Elopement.— ——,a young actor, had been fortu- 
nate endugh, whilst in a provincial town, to win the affections of a lady, young, 
beautiful, and accomplished, and who, moreover, was entitled to a considerable 
fortune on her attaining the age of twenty-one. Her friends were hostile to the 
attachment she had formed, and no chance was left but the old resource—an 
elopement. Not without difficulty the actor obtained a gig and a tolerable 
trotter, and having got his adored snugly seated by his side, it was crack whip 
and away. Totake the high road he knew would be madness, he therefore dash- 
ed along by a bye-way: after journeying some miles, they got into one of those 
interminable lanes that are too narrow to turnin, and make amends for their lack 
of breadth by their enormous length; five miles of this “long lane that had nb 
turning” had he traversed. when le was stopped by a turnpike-gate. It was 
night; the gate locked, and the inmates of the turnpike asleep. He rapped, he 
thundered, and his agony was increased by hearing the sound of a trotting horse 
behind him. He threw stones at the window to awaken the toll-collector, and 
at length a child about four years old popped his head through the broken pane, 
and unburthened himself of the following pleasing intelligence :—** Daddy dunk 
abed.”” Such was indeed the fact; the toll-keeper was insensible, and thus 
ended the elopement, for the pursuers overtook the delinquent, and the lady was 
secured by her friends. 

Elliston and the Cryer.—Elliston had several relatives and many friends in the 
church ; visiting one of the latter, who had some occasion to call upon his clerk, 
who was also the public eryer, Elliston accompanied his friend ; the eryer was 
from home, and whilst the reverend gentleman explained to the good man’s wife 
the purport of his business, Elliston looked over two or three things that had been 
left to be cried that afternoon, amongst others one was of a dog lost, who, mid 
his peculiar spots and blemishes, had * sore eyes ;”” Elliston, always on the qui 
vive for a frolic, altered the word “sore” to “four.” The cryer came home, 
took up the several matters, and commenced his duties, enunciating in sonorous 
tones, “ Lost a black and tan-coloured terrier, answers to the name of Carlo, has 
two white legs and four eyes.” ‘* You scoundrel,” cried a traveller, who was 
the owner of the animal, “* how d’ye think I shall ever get my dog if you describe 
it in that manner!’ The cryer protested it was according to copy, and on ex- 
amination it was evident the paper had been tampered with. Home went the 
cryer, boiling with indignation ; his wife had informed him of the call of his re- 
verend employer, but had said nuthing about his companion, and therefore no 
doubt remained in the official’s mind that the clergyman himself had played him 
the tiivh. He awaited patienuy until Sunday for his revenge, and betore he took 
his seat as clerk, removed the book of St. John from the New Testament. The 
clergyman gave out the lesson, as the 2nd chapter of St. Jolin, and then began to 
look in vain for the book in question; at last he whispered to the clerk, ** What 
has become of St. John!’ ++ He can’t come,” was the reply, ** he has got sore 
eyes.” 

Coleridge's Tragedy.—Coleridge was very fond of quoting burlesque distiches : 
one of his favourites was the letter of one Smart, who had been promised a hare 
by a forgetful Welchman ; it ran thus— 

** Tell me, thou son of great Cadwallader ! 
Hast sent the hare?! or hast thou swallowed her?” 
After the production, and failure of attraction of “ Remorse,” Coleridge sent 
* Zayola” toa dramatist for his opinion as to its fitness for theatrical representa- 
tien ; his friend answered him in his favourite style— 
“Tt never can be acted; thus, dear Coleridge, answer I : 
It isn't like a play ; butit’s like a bill in Chancery.” 

Mathews, and some of his Contemporaries. —Poor Mathews! he was a man of 
harmless eccentricities, and of the strangest anomalies. Amid the many things 
that he believed or affected to believe, one was, that **no man ever caught a fish 
by rod and line.” ‘* Nono,” he would exclaim, “a nef might deceive anything, 
but fishes are not such cursed fools as not to know that cat-gut and wire isn’t 
good for ‘em !” 

He had an intense, an unceasing love of approbation, and this led him occa- 
sionally obtrusively to occupy the attention of the company he was in. I once 
actually heard him sing fourteen comic songs (those strange mixtures of melody 
and mimicry which were created by, lived, and died with him) in one evening. 
He implicitly believed in his own tragic powers; he felt he had the mind to 
conceive, and—as far as enunciation alone weni—the power to execute ; he did 
see that his appearance, his gesture, and his eternal restlessness, al! partook of 
the ludicrous. He wasa little prone to speech-making at public meetings, and 
was on the tenterhooks to bring forth some witticisms that should * set the table 
ina roar;" his extemporaneous jokes, however, were seldom good. He had no 
eye for painting; the most miserable daubs were foisted on him, and as he 
affected a taste, he was coniinually the victim of print and picture dealers. He 
could not bear (few can) to have the genuineness of any original painting or 
curiosity in his collection impugned. A celebrated upholsterer going through 
Mathews's gallery, was called upon to admire the cassolette (seut to Garrick 
with the freedoin of Stratford, and purchased by Mathews at an enormous price,) 
made of the Shakspeare mulberry tree. ‘The gentleman in question, who was 
a connoisseur in woud, declared that the material was of walnut, nut of mul- 
berry. Mathews grew livid with anger, his rage was really awful; and this 
trivial circumstance (for the man of furniture persisted) wholly estranged the 
parties. He had what might be termed a knack at music, but he was nota 
miusician ; he played the violin with taste; (his original tutor was Mr. Charles 
Cummins, Professor of Music, Leeds, who when a boy was, with bis father, 
Mr. Cummins, the Yorkshire Kemble, in all the towns of the northern circuit, 
where Mathews was then low comedian ;) could play a little on the piano and 
organ, and was fond of attempting any instrument that came in his way. His 
industry in his art, and in all that in any way, however remotely appertained to 
it, had no parallel; he was studying fresh characters to the day of his death ; 
in America (where his attraction, needed not the provocative of novelty), he 
studied and played Coddle, in ‘* Married Life.” When he went into the 
provinces, he had a machine resembling a mail-coach, which was formed of a 
portion, and contained the rest, of his monopolylogue scenery ; in this vehicle 
there was room for Mathews and friend ; outside were his servants and luggage. 
He carried his own proscenium, which was so arranged as to fit up, in a couple 
of hours, in an assembly-room or town-hall, and give it all the appearance of a 
complete stage front. No actor was ever such a slave to the hamour of his 
auditors; if they, in the techrical phrase, went with him, he was the gayest 
creature upon earth ; if—and this occurred occasionally in the provinces—they 
were dull, and did not take his jokes, he was depressed beyond all conception, 
out of humour with the world and all therein contained, and delivered his en- 
tertainment wretchedly. He was not only sensitive as to what his friends said, 
but brooded over what they did not, but ought to have said ; what they looked 
he noted. When he first came to the Haymarket, in his professional ardour he 
shaved his head, that his wigs might fit the better. Harris, of Covent Garden, 
heard of him, and asked Fawcett what sort of actor Mathews was ? 
Mathews,” said Fawcett, with an air of difficult recollection, * Eh! ay, ves ; 


that’s the thin man that shaves his head to be funny.” Mathews, doubtless, | 


forgave, but he never forgot this. He had such a rage for collecting, that in 


- “3? 
the green-rooms of provincial theatres he would watch any one who received a 


letter, per post, anc if he perceived the party about to put it by carelessly, would | 


* Mathews, | 


! 
| 
| of epistles that possessed no interest in any eyes but his own. 
| Notwithstanding his reiterated public declarations to the contrary, he had 
|a great antipathy to being imitated, because, as he affirmed, + They are none of 
' them a bit like me.” Those who have seen Yates's identification of the great 
| mimic may judge how far prejudice and self-love had blinded judgment. 
| G. F. Cooke and Mathews.—For the first season or two that Mathews was 
| in London, whenever Cooke met him, the conversation began and ended with an 
| exhortation to Mathews “to avoid drink.” ‘ Young man, if you wish to rise to 
be a great actor, in fact, to be a Cooke, eschew drinking ; by that sin fall the 
| greatest, how then can a comedian hope to prosper by it?” In vain did Mathews 
truly affirm that he never so indulged; George always made this injunction the 
| burdenof his talk. [This strange impression on G. F. Cooke’s mind regarding 
| the mimic, arose from a confused recollection of some potent potting at Mrs. 
Judy Burn’s, on which occasion George well remembered that one of the party 
was dead drunk, without being exactly certain whether it was Mathews or him- 
| self; we need not tell the reader it was not the former.] Soon after Mr. Ma- 
thews’s marriage with Miss Jackson (now his widow), he was walking with an 
;eminent divine, and met Cooke in one of his maudlin moods ; George would 
| not be avoided ; he congratulated his friend on the happy event, and Cooke could 
| be elegant, and even fascinating. ‘The reverend gentleman was charmed ; not 
30 poor Mathews, for George wound up with the following rhapsody—* She is a 
lovely creature, an amiable creature, formed to make any man happy ; God bless 
you Charles, your felicity is in your own power; buat do let me intreat and im- 
plore you new, whatever you do, to avoid that d—d drink.” 

Mathews’ criterion of docility in a Horse.—Atter being thrown out of his gig 
(by which he was iamed) he declared he would never drive a horse that would 
not aliow him to saw the reigns underneath his tail. As quadrupeds of this 
philosephical temperament are rare, Mathews seldom, if ever, drove again. 

Russell (Samuel).—Russel!, who lately took a benefit at Drury-lane, and who 
is best known as Jerry Sneak Russell, is the oldest exhibitor now extant,—that 
is to say, he appeared in some capacity full sixty years since (exceeding Ban- 
nister by two years) ; at the time of Russell's debit however, he was only seven 


songs, recitations, &c., and was much followed. When Breslaw, the “ emperor 
of all the conjurors,” started through the provinces with his ambidexteral dis- 
plays, he engaged little Sam Russell and litte Miss Romanzini (afterwards Mrs. 
Bland, then nine years old) to accompany him: these juvenile performers proved 
very attractive, and received a lucrative offer at the opening of the Circus (of 
Sans Souci celebrity,) in 1779 or 1780. ‘Chere Russell spoke the opening ad- 
dress, and there he remained until 
He grew hobbady-hoyish 
For Cupidons and Fairies much too old, 
For Calibans and Devils much too boyish. 

Abovt the year 1785 he launched into the drama, and ten years afterwards ap- 
peared at Drury in Charles Surface and Fribble. 

John Kemble and Mr. W —A Mr. W (who originally enacted under 
the tutorage of Jack Bannister, and who was, according to Suett, an amphibious 











tice many years since, when Juln Kemble appeared as a star: the play was 
‘*Hamlet,” and W was cast the Grave-digger: it was this gentleman's 
custom to play each character he apperred in after the manner (and, as S—— 
said, ‘¢a long way after the manner”) of some approved London favourite ; but, 





the quaintness of Quick, then veered to the hard style of Fawcett, and waund 
| up with the mouthing of Munden. Kemble, who was ill and fretful, acted in 
| considerable amazement through the churchyard scene, whilst the ghost of all 
his comic contemporaries were successively raised by the Liverpool Grave-cig- 
ger. ‘The play ended, the tragedian came into the green-room very much ex- 
hausted ; every one paid him attention, but our Grave-digger was peculiarly 
officious; (John was acting manager thenof Drury, and made all the engaze- 
ments ;) at last Mr. Kemble was assisted to his dressing-room by his servant on 
one side and the untiring Grave-digger on the other. ‘* You must be fatigued, 
my dear Sir,” said Mr. W——; *‘plaving with performers all strange to you,— 
having to rehearse this morning, and instruct us, and [ am sure many of them 
have distressed and annoyed you. I’m afraid J have also, as it was uninten- 
tional, I amsure you will forgive me.” W paused for a compliment, and 
John, looking steadfastly at him, replied, “‘ My dear Sir, if you can forgive your- 
self, I'm sure I can.” 





——. 
CONVERSATIONS OF AN AMERICAN WITHT LORD 
BYRON. 





success of ‘Childe Harold.’ It is true the ‘English Bards’ had been tolerable 
| wet received, but 4 ascribed that (0 tue suuyect, and toe ii-nature of the world, 


who love nothing so much as to see notable personages cut up. I had in truth 
a better opinion of the satire than of the romaunt. The review of the * Hours 
of Idleness’ in the ‘ Edinburgh’ vexed me cursedly: not that [ had a meaner 
opinion of iny own powers in consequence of the judgment thus passed upon me, 
for I saw the Malus animus of the thing ; but the criticism I perceived must de- 
preciate me with the public. Now though I had no expectation or desire at that 


to write my fingers off rather than come short of my revenge in some shape or 


| other. My origina] design in the satire was restricted to a simple attack upon | 


| Blue and Buff, but the idea expanded as I brooded over it, ond I finished by bang- 
| ing away right and Jeft, at every mark good enough fora shot. It is true that I 
| fell foulof many aman whoin I might as well have spared : but divers of them, 
| I am convinced, were secretly gratitied at being assailed in such respectable com- 

pany. Others forgave me for hituug them a hard blow bee 








| and like Mr. Shandy, after swearing hard, I found myself easy. My mother had 
| a high opinion of the satire, and foretold from it that I should do something great 
|in poetry. I thought the better of her judgment for this opinion, and still think 
so, because the satire has ever been a favourite with me, though there are times 
! when I almost regret that it was ever written.” 
“In spite of all the scribblement I have been guilty of,” said Byron, “IT am 
convinced nature never intended me fora poet.” To this I 
a declaration from him could only prompted by a desire to be startling and 
paradoxical. for [ was at a loss to conceive how it could be easier to make a poet 
out of a natural proser, than it was to put brains into the head of numskull. 
|“ I became a rhymer,” said he, in exp!anation, * by force of circumstances: had 
iny course run smoothly through life I should have been as prosaic as an alder- 
nan; but [ had an excitable and stubborn temper, which a thing not poetical in 
in itself, yet able when wrought upon by extraordinary 


repile Lthat such 
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‘auses to make a man 
something like a poct. This is what I call becoming a poct artificially. In S 
the power is not generated thus by accident, but displays itself naturally 
harmony with the ordin 








ly, 
ry character and feelings of the posessor.”” Such was 





the subtance of Byron‘’s argument in support of this very strange proposition, 
which he defended by saying a at deal more that I cannot recollect, as it was 
not very clear to me at the time; in fact, [am «mable to see how he makes out 
his case in what [ have recorded above, since he admits that the poetical faculty 
in a certain shape existed in him by nature, which is all that is necessary to be 
shown in order to prove him a natural poet. Perhaps after all he had no very 
precise notion of what he meant by saying that nature never intended him fora 
poet, but uttered it from mere whim, and to try how dexterously he could argue 
in the attempt to prove * Richard not Richard.” In general he reasoned with in- 
genuity and skill, and his opinions wgre characterized by sound sense ? but there 





were occasions, as | have alrendy remarked, when he showed a crotchet, and. 


seemed to be fighting gladiatorially 
People offer ine atandant advice,” said Byron, “ both public and private, on 

| the score of my writings have been advised, among other things, to write ad 
epic poem, a thing in which I certainly should not succeed, nor indeed would 
any other person. The heroic age is gone by: nobody could understand or 
sympathize with the epic spirit in these costermonger tines. The only sort of 
epic suitable to the present day is the epic of common life, half sober, half 


burlesque ; a sort of thing at which I really think I shall try my hand some day. ' 
P 


When I first started into notoriety I had a thousand different schemes in my head, 
for I was a little giddy with the sudden fame that burst upon me, and positively 
knew not what to think of myself. I certainly had a higher opinion of mv own 
powers at that moment thar, | have had at any subsequent period, though Ido not 
affect to believe that { have deteriorated in the opinion of the world. I have 
reason likewise to believe that the same is the case with most of all of those who 
attain any celebrity by their writings; the gratification of feeling, the confidence 


eC. 





the hope, the seif-estimation caased by the first success are never equalled at any 
subsequent stage of an author’s career. | formed a resolation at that period to 
pay no regard to the advice of critics; this] have adhered to, although from 
other reasons than those which proinpted the determinatio: I should counsel 
all others to do the same, and by all means to fellow no other person's sugges- 
tion in the choice of a subject or the manner of handling it. Nothing can be 
| more awkward, or more likely to lead to unfortunate results, than the attempt 
| to write to the ideas of another.” 





In gencral he did not willingly allude to his poems, but whenever he did it 
was with an air of indifference, as if he was unconscious of touching upon a 
; subject of more than ordinary interest. This savoured a little of affectatior 
| yet at times he would allow himself to be drawn into observations that showed 
they were by no means so insignificant in his eyes as he wished others to believe. 
“The world has made up an opinion,” said he, ‘‘ respecting certain parts of my 


} 


or eight years old. He performed at Coach-makers’ Hall. gave a series of | 


animal, half amateur and half actor) playing at the Liverpool theatre for prac- | 


unfortnnately, he could not fix upon any style in which to represent the Grave- | 
digger : he commenced a /a Bannister, but, finding that would not do, attempted | 


“No man could have been more surprised,” said Byron, ‘than I was at the | 


period of becoming a regular author, yet the check was mortifying. and I swore | 


ise T had hit their | 
| friends stillharder. After all, it was a foolish affair, but my bile got vent by it, | 
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offer the price ef the postage for it, and, in this way, he had purchased hundreds | writings, to which I cannot agree: we shall see who will be right inthe end. I 


maintain an author’s right to judge of hisown performances, for several reasons. 
| First, he is the maker of them; he knows the materials of which they are for- 
| med, and the process of the manufacture. Secondly, he gives an unbiassed 
| opinion, for nobody has spoken before him to sway his judgment in the matter. 
| Now the opinion of the world, so called, is half the time made up by taking 
| the dictum of a certain authority, and the other have by dissenting from it ; it is 
‘the rage for thinking like some men, or for thinking uplike others. All this 
‘gives a temporary currency to some things, but the question is, what will best 
' survive a century? Petrarch was famous in his day, not for his sonnets, which 
| were hardly known, but for his Latin writings; now his Latin is forgotten, and 
| his fame lives only in the sonnets. He knew this would be the case eventually, 
| and his sonnets are therefore the most finished and elaborated of all his works. 

’Tis of no use to cite this or that preposterous opinion, which some writers have 
| pronounced as to the merits of their own labours. I have nothing to do with 
'dunces, but speek only of those who know what poetry is.” In spite, however, 
| of his pretended confidence, I believe Byron was often disturbed with misgivings 
| hat his poetry would not last : he had a distant foreboding that he should fall in 
| the estimation of the world as suddenly as he had risen. 
| Politics were often the subject of conversation between us, but as this topic 
| interested me less than any other, I have but a slight recollection of what he 
| said. His belief, however, which he expressed on repeated occasions, seemed 

to be tixed that a revolution in England was unavoidable. ‘* No monarchy in 
| Europe,” said he, ‘has gone through an existence of more than a thousand or 
' twelve hundred years without suffering a radical change: such a change awaits 
| England in the natural course of things, as all history teaches, and the particu- 
lar causes for such a catastrophe are doubly numerous and active there. What 
| will grow out of it Heaven only knows, but the longer it is protracted the more 
violent and sanguinary will be the operation of it, and the more dubious its re- 
sult.”” He appeared to have little expectation that France would grow unquiet, 
as he was fond of ascribing the preponderance which that nation had possessed 
in European politics to the genius of her great leader Napoleon. ‘* When Na- 
poleon fell,” said he, “I shared in the common exultation. I now lament the 
| catastrophe, partly out of commisseration for fallen greatness, and partly because 
I believe that his dethronement was, comparatively, a misfortune to the world.— 
He shed blood, it is true, but as the doctor says in Moliere, ‘a man dead isa 
man dead, and there is an end,’ while he has wrought good effects that will last 
| forages. The age of Napoleon will be the true heroic age for the French 
| some centuries hence, if the minds of men (which I strongly suspect to be the 
case) be not tending toward such a state as to lose all relish for the heroic.” 

Notwithstanding his high aristocratical feelings and tendencies, Lord Byron 
talked liberally as to politics. He would now and then avow opinions strongly 
republican, though he allowed that all forms of government hitherto invented 
were wretchedly bad; they were all adapted to stimulate the bad passionseither 
of the rulers or of those who were ruled. ‘After all,” said he, ‘* men are 
destined to be beasts of burden, and even those who imagine they drive are in 
reality driven. There is no government in the world where the one half are 
not employed in cheating the other half. As to political honesty, there is no 
such thing. Tis of little consequence what a politician believes, the important 
point is*how much he can make others believe; that is the true secret of go- 
| vernment.’’ ‘These, and many more observations of the same stamp, will show 
| at least that Byron was no optimist in his political belief; yet he often ex- 
! pressed wishes for the political improvement of the Italians, and affirmed that 
| they only required to be placed in their natural position to become a great na- 
tion. ‘* But,” said I, “don’t you think the national character quite worn out 
among the Italians, for no man appears to think of himself as an Italian, but 
only as a native of this or that city?” ‘‘It is true,” said he, ‘* that their pa- 
triotic feelings are local, yet this would not hinder them from making common 
cause in an attempt for independence, were the proper occasion to offer, as the 
Grecian States united against the Persians. Italy gave liberty and learning to 
the rest of Europe, and for these celestial gifts she now lies chained like Pro- 
metheus for stealing fire from heaven.” 

Speaking of poetry, ‘‘It is my opinion,” said he, ‘ that by-and-by there will 
be no such thing.”” I did not thoroughly understand this, and asked if he 
meant that the world would make a great bonfire, like that of the curate and 
barber in Don Quixote’s library. He replied, ‘* No; the books may remain, 
but nobody will read them, and as nobody will read poetry nobody will write it, 
and the taste for it will expire.’ These observations from the mouth of the 
greatest of all living poets excited my surprise, and I hardly thought him in 
earnest ; but he went on at great length in support of what he had advanced.— 
* The world is growing mechanical,” said he, ‘‘and men regard only what they 
can eat and drink: people of different countries are amalgamating, and losing 
all national character. How longa process this will be no one can tell, but the 
tendency that way is so strong, that the result seems hardly to be avoided.” He 
added a great deal more in the same strain, and was evidently impressed with 


the belief that a strong utilitarian bias was exhibiting itself at the present day 
| IM atl SOCIS] INStILULIONS, alLnOUugh i May ve doublea whether is apprehensioas 


of the catastrophe predicted by him were really so great as he affirmed them to 
be. We spoke of the writings of many of his contemporaries, which he criti- 
cised very freely. ‘“* * * * *’s poetry,” said he, ‘is strange stuff, and the 
man’s obstinacy in continuing to write itis amazing. He takes his own indi- 
vidual taste, builds it up into a system, and wonders that the world does not 
| look on and admire. It is nonsense to talk of writing poetry upon # system, for 
some people who pretend to be poets think there’is something magical in the 
name of asystem. Poetry isa plain thing, te be understood upon the reading. 
To write a poem which no one can understand till he is let into the ‘ system,’ is 
like painting a picture that produces no effect unless we apply the plumb-line 
and compasses.”’ 

One day we were riding out together on the road towards Bello Sguardo, and 
our attention was occupied by the stunning noise made by the cicale among the 
olive trees. ‘*Do you know,” said he, “that I never hear these creatures 
croaking out their hoarse notes, but my thoughts revert to the clamour which 
| the English set up against me when they took it into their heads, God knows 
| why, to drive me out of their ‘nook-shotten isle." [ always fancy my old per- 
secutors and calumniators transformed into insects, and skulking under the 
covert of the foliage to annoy me with their croakings. Tis a ridiculous idea, 
hut [ cannot avoid indulging it. ‘There they sit, hidden as formerly, and too 
numerous to be singled out for refutation or punishment. The thought often 
makes me melancholy. I would not willingly live in England. yet there are ties 
connecting me with the country that I cannot rend asunder.” Here he went 
on at great length in his strictures upon English society, afiirming that it offer- 
ed very little that was amiable, though he confessed that he knew himself to 
be so hated by those who composed it, that he should hardly get credit for 
impartiality in his judgment. I ventured to doubt whether he was so much 
an object of dislike to his countrymen as he imagined, and stated that among 
those who had fallen in my way, he appeared, on the contrary, to be in ex- 
cellent odour. He displayed much surprise at this, whether affected or real I 
cannot say, and obliged me to enumerate varions instances in which I had wit- 
nessed the manifestation of such a feeling. ‘The assurance I gave him of this 
fact seemed to have a decided effect upon him for a while, but presently the old 
persuasion returned upon him, and he exclaimed that it could not be; adding, 
that the English and he had offended each other too deeply ever to be reconciled. 
In this belief I could not help thinking he laboured under a great delusion. I 
did not hesitate to tell him so. His notions here savoured a great deal of morbid 
sensitiveness, for I canjhardly think there was any affectation in the case. It was 
evident still that the belief preyed upon his mind, and was, in a great degree, the 
cause of that depression of spirits under which he frequently laboured. 


He was fondof talking of Napoleon, and made no scruple of expressing a high 
admiration of him. He allowed him to be a tyrant, but asserted that one could for- 
give his excesses in consideration of the grandeur of the object he lad in view. 
If he was a tyrant, he was a great and glorious tyrant. ‘ But do you think,” 
said I, “*that he had the true sentiment of greatness, taking the word in its most 
noble and exalted sense! We will allow him great talents. great genius, but 
look at his intense egotism, is that any part of greatness?’’ ‘To this he replied, 
‘“A great conqueror must of necessity be a great egotist, since he who under- 
takes to sway the destinies of the world must regard himself as the central point 
of the whole universe, and a certain self-reference must pervade the whole 
scheme of his policy.” ‘ But Washington was no egotist  ‘ No, nor was he 
a great conqueror: he the was chief man among a people who did a great thing. — 
Napoleon did great things himself; the nation goes for nothing in his history ; it 
is a passive instrument in his hands. Napoleon's history and greatness must 
be regarded as a personal affair.” ‘* But Washington could have made himself 
something personally; he had the moderation not to do it.” * Then we must 
allow Napoleon to be the greater general, and Washington the greater man.” 

“A mere chance,” continued Byron, * prevented me from fighting against 
Napoleon, for at one period in the early part of my life [ had formed the resolu- 
tion of joining the army: I thought of going into the service of the Austrians, 
who were then at war with France. I cannot avoid speculating upon the conse- 
quences to myself had I realized this design. What a turn it might have given 
' The excitement of the camp would have kept me in a hot 


to my fortunes! 
fever of life, and I should, without doubt, have done some dashing things, thougl: 
God knows whether the result would have been much to my advantage. I should 
certainly have made a bad soldier,—as a subaltern I mean,—I am so impatient 
of restraint. I do nut think, however, that the trade of war is a desirable one 
leven to him who escapes with a whole skin. Military men who have gone 
| through service show a certain uneasiness of spirit all their lives after. The 
| mind seems to be radically changed or affected by such a career. Inspite of all 
' this, and the notoriety of it, no object ever did, or ever will, possess such fasci- 
nation in the eyes of the world as military greatness.”’ 
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He frequently alluded to the business of verse-making as a process more | been thought that the Italian works of art excited little ad 








miration in him, and | and his kind patron (pointing to Mr, Boyse) who knows how to appreciate them, 











mechanical than we are accustomed to consider it. “I write best,” said he, | that he was forced to draw upon his imagination for the descriptions he has wnit- | will speak to you of him as he deserves,” 


«under the stimulus of some artificial excitement, and am seldom lucky at | ten; but, in truth, he had a good common-sense perception and understanding 
rhyming when my head is clear. Schiller used to compose with his feet in a | of them, which, after all, is the best foundation for a proper feeling of their | 
pail of cold water and a pot of hot coffee at his elbow. I never tried this, so far | beauties. “ Painters,” said he, “ from what I have seen of them, are the most ' 
as the water-pail is concerned.” He added, that the faculty of versification was | dogmatica!, opinionated class of men in the world ; any man who has handled a | 
quite unsteady with him, that he had often found it very difficult to say @ very | brush thinks himself an infallible judge of anything that was ever drawn upon 
plain thing in verse, and that he had hammered at a single rhyme for half an hour | canvass. I have heard Raphael, Titian, and rdo da Vinci styled wretched 
without success. _ | daubers, by one who could not draw a man’s face without making a horrible 
Although Byron talked without hesitation upon any topic connected with reli- | caricature. Speaking of portraits, I never shall forget poor Lord ——, nor how 
gion, it was extremely difficult to gather from his discourse what his precise I affronted him by too unstudied a criticism of his likeness. Lord —— had pa- 
opinions were respecting it, or indeed, whether he had any settled notion what- tronized, I forget what budding genius, by having his bust taken: his Lordship 
ever upon any main point relating to it. His opinions uttered at different times hada fiery red face, which the ingenious artist had set off with a background of 
seemed to take a colour from the humour of the moment or the discourse imme- drapery in bright crimson. so that the whole had as flaming an appearance as 
diately preceding, which gave them every degree of contrariety. The scopic a 70" can well imagine. Wishing to surprise me with this glowing specimen of 
tone which pervades some of his writings was often surpassed by the language he | *8e arts, he took me into the room where it hung, and stationing me in a proper 
used in conversation, yet he would often assert that he was a sincere Christian. spot for the full effect, suddenly drew aside the curtain that veiled it. I started 
Of the immortality of the soul he frequently spoke, and was highly interested | back, exclaiming, ‘Good God! is thata salamander!’ I was taken by surprise, 
when any argument was offered in its favour that had the appearance of novelty. | 4nd the expression burst from me in spite of myself; but I believe he never 
He once mentioned the instance of an old man of ninety that he knew, who was | forgave me. Sure no one could look upon the picture without thinking of the 
utterly decrepit in body, but whose mental powers existed in their greatest animal aforesaid, or of Dives that lived in purple ; there he was—burning, burn- 
vigour. ‘ This,” said he, “is a proof that the mind may exist independent of ing _ rad 
the body.” He appeared anxious to know all men’s opinions upon this matter, ‘Of friends,” said he, ‘I possess very few—not above half-a-dozen. Ac- 
but remarked that he doubted whether the opinion of the whole world could of | quaintance I have, without number ; individuals that perhaps number themselves 
itself produce any settled belief in him, as this was a case where authority could | among my friends—yet real friends they are not; perhaps they do not distin- 
not govern a man’s opinion. “All we can be certain of is,” said he, ‘* that our guish between intimacy and friendship. I never could have many friends—I 
intellects are limited, and there is a power greater than we are. Mankind,” he | Was not made for it. Cvilities I have for many—friendship for a few. A man 
continued, pursuing another branch of the same subject, “are always ready to | who admits five hundred persons to his friendship can have but little attachment 
reward and honour those who lead them into error ; but they persecute their bene- for any one ofthem. Thus you will find those individuals who have the largest 
factors, and those who attempt to enlighten them and to disabuse them of their circle of friends, so called, are incapable of any sincere and lasting attachment. 
prejudices. A strange perversity reigns in human affairs: whatever good is | I have lost some friends by quarrelling with them; yet not through my own 





done to men must be done in spite of themselves.” 

Various persons have borne witness to the superstition that formed a part of 
Byron's character. He certainly talked of spirits and apparitions with a serious- 
ness that one could not believe unaffected. He was as fond of talking and 
reasoning alout ghosts as ever Dr. Johnson could have been ; he never pre- 
tended to have seen a spirit, but had many tales to relate concerning them which 
he showed great faith in. He indulged frequently in forebodings and presenti- 
ments which could be accounted for, and was fond of strengthening himsélf in 
this whim by reciting the names of various celebrated men in ancient and modern 
times who were affected by the same weakness. He often alluded to the argu- 
ments he had held with others on these subjects. .” said he, ‘told me 
that if he should see a ghost he should doubt about it, since the belief must de- 
pend upon a choice of two probabilities,—namely, the ghost or an optical de- 
ception; and an optical deception would be much the more probable of the two. 
I told that this might be good reasoning in broad daylight, but he did not 








believe he would find itanswer inthe dark ; and I putthe question to him, whether | 


he was confident it would keep his hair from rising when in a churchyard, and by 
the dim light of the moon he should attempt such asyllogistic exorcism face to face 
with a ghost?’ He then went on to talk of his dreams, and said that he once 
kept a record of them, partly for amusement and partly to ascertain whether any- 
thing like a connected history or picture might be made out of the sequence of 
thoughts and images which they exhibited. ‘It made a book,” said he, ** that 
read very strangely, yet it helped me to some ideas that have told well in poetry. 
No man can tell from what tags and jags hints may not be picked out.” 

‘* Many an hour,” said Ryron, ‘the wish seizes me that I had fulfilled my 
original design of going into the army. 


sad business ; but men must die if you let them alone: mankind have never | 


settled the point whether life be worth possessing; and all are agreed that he 


who dies quickest dies best. I should have had the chance of a speedy exit, or | 


a career that offered new excitement at every step. ‘The curse of life is a mono- 


tony of thought, feeling, and uccupation. I wish sometimes I had been born in | 


the dark ages: I do believe that life was not then saddened by the dull satiety 


that mars our existence who languish under the disease of over civiliza- | 


tion. Hope and belief were then young; for us nothing remain but doubt 
and despondency.” I ventured to disagree with him here, and stated that 
I did not see any reason to believe mankind in general were happier in those 
ages than at present: it was ouly distance that lent enchantment to the view,” 


and that it was the same with the boasted ages of chivalry which had been re- | 
presented as distinguished for gallantry, refinement, and honourable deeds, while, 


in fact, the history of t!.at period is filled with scenes of turbulence, rapine, and 
perfidy that exhibit the warriors as sanguinary robbers, and the people oppressed 
and miserable. ‘* Mankind,” replied he, ‘* deserve the character of robbers in all 
ages; the only difference is that, in the dark ages, they were open, avowed, 
generous foes to one another, instead of practising the hypocritical treacheries 
that dictiuguich owrdays uf MOderniciNoment. Mén hate cacN otter at the pre- 
sent day as much as ever they did, only they preach brother!y leve and philan- 
thropy as a cloak to their hatred.” 

We were talking of perfect characters—pattern-folks as they are called. 


“‘ My greatest dislike,” said he, ‘‘is—what do you think? Most of all [ should | 


dislike to be too good: I say it seriously, because [ think all men mixed charac- 
ters ; and I believe that to be an agreeable—aye, and a useful man—one should 
not approach too near the standard of perfection. Now, God knows, all men are 
bad enough; but I do think a person should have a few failings to gain him the 
sympathy and esteem of friends, for I never knew one get the reputation of a 
pattern character without forfeiting whatever attachment his acquaintance had 
forhim. The thing sounds ridiculous, I know ; and if one were to write about 
it, he would be considered a banterer; but wisdom often lurks in strange dis- 
guises. Let men make what professions they will, certainly nobody really loves 
a perfect man,—or what passes for a perfect man as the world goes: now, when 
we do not like a man, we have no particular inclination to follow his example or 
precept. You may say reason would teach us to do so; but it isa fact—and the 
more is the pity—that the actions of men are not in nine cases out of ten directed 
by their reason, but are under the control of their passions, their prejudices, and 
their caprices. So there is my argument in favour of—what shall I call it ’— 
non-perfection.”” He went on to say a great deal more in the same strain, mixing 
up serious argumentation with a good deal of bantering remark, yet, on the whole, 
earnestly striving to establish it as a reasonable proposition. ‘* It would not do, 
perhaps,” he added, ‘* to begin education by inculcating this maxim, yet it is to 


be wished that the world wouid bear it in mind when they undertake to pro- | 


nounce judgment upon a man’s failings.” 


** Were I offered the choice,” said Byron, “either to live my life over again, | 
or to live as many years more onward, I should certainly prefer the first ; yet my | 


young days have been vastly more unhappy than I believe those of other men 
commonly are. I once attempted to enumerate the days I had lived which might, 
according to the common use of language, be called happy : I could never make 
them amount to more than eleven, and I believe I have a very distinct remem- 
brance of every one. I often ask myself whether, between the present time and 


the day of my death, I shall be able to make up the round dozen. Such is the | 


sum total of human happiness. An Arabian caliph, who wrote his own life. 
assures us that he had fourteen days of happiness. Gibbon tells the story after 


him, and boasts that he had exceeded the Commander of the Faithful—he does | 


not state by how much, perhaps by double. Were I tochose my lot in life, I 
would not be a poet, though it is possible for a poet to get through life tolerably 
easy: yet the chance is against him. After all, a bustling man of business, he 
who has not leisure to think of the ills of life, nor any great acuteness of sensi- 
bility to expose him to their attacks, such a man hasthe best chance of happiness. 
Some Frenchman, I forget who, has stated, that, to enjoy this world, one must 
have a good stomach and a bad heart. I think a man may have both and be very 
miserable.” 

** A whim has assailed me just know.” said Byron, “and I feel the strongest 
inclination to indulgeit; ‘tis no less than this—to publish a volume of the 


anonymous letters I have received. What a book they would make! so piquant, | 


lively, and original! Only think of the sensation created among those blessed 
beings the scandal-mongers of London. by the appearance of three or four hun- 
dred letters, ‘ done by different hands’—amatory, minatory, hortatory, dehortatory, 
expostulatory, improvatory. and exclamatory! fancy them all, properly garnished 


With stars and dashes, and submitted tothe favour of the ‘judicious public.’ ”’ | 


He appeared highly diverted with the idea, and chuckled over it for some time. 
He stated that his anunymous correspondents were very numerous, though for 
his own part he could not imagine what the deuce nine-tenths of them mcant or 
expected by writing to him, as he never ina single instance paid any regard to 


them. They were often, he said, very eloquent, and some of the tenderer sort | 
so charmingly written, that he could not help loving the writers. A certain elder- | 


ly lady, before his marriage, wrote to him desiring to know if it was really true, 
as she had been privately informed, that he was in love with her daughter, yet 
durst not venture toavow his passion! The mother, it seems, had the most 
everweening Opixion of the charms of her daughter, and absolutely believed that 
a passage in one of Byron's poems was designed to refer to her. “ I do not think,” 
said Byron, “that a high degree of beauty is necessary to create a strong passion 
I remember being desperately in love with alady who had a freckled face. I 
was cured of my passion, not by discovering her want of beauty, but because I 
once saw her stand up ina chair to look over the heads of a crowd ; the action 
appeared so unfeminine, that I disliked her from that moment.” He added, that 
he had a strong aversion to a masculine woman, or an effeminate man. 

Though Byron often conversed of the fine arts, yet it was p'ain he did not 
possess any critical knowledge of painting or sculpture. Indeed, he made no 
pretensions to it, but openly ridiculed the science of connoisseurship. It has 


fault, for though I am irritable, I am equally placable ; unfortunately, the latter 
quality does notalways accompany the former!” Here he went on to specify 
the qualities of many persons whom he designated by name, though I cannot call 
them to mind, therefore omit their characters as drawn by Byron. Some of 
them were dead—* Dead!” exclaimed he, “God! how much there is in that 
little word.” 

Byron often spoke of peculiarities in his temper and disposition as owing, in 
a great degree, to his education. ‘I was not brought up,” said he, “I grew up. | 
Had I a son to educate, I should take as many precautions respecting him as 
the sternest Mentor among men; yet ten to one I should spoil him. The 
management of a single point in the education of a child may make or mar him 
forlife. Haud inexpurtus loguor. A child never believes that a man can tell 


point—it caused me the oddeat sensations imaginable. [ felt like a Pagan who 
| has been shown that his God is only a stick of wood.” 
[ could not help feeling surprised at his frankness, and the unreserved manner 


ale, or be mistaken; I remember the time when I was undeceived on this | 


_ The modest aspirant to Parnissian laurels then stepped forward, and addressed 
his immortal prototype, in the following viguroes strain, recited with great em- 
phasis and feeling :— 

TO THOMAS MOORE, ESQ. BANNOW. 

Welcome! thou minstrel of the West, 

While thousands throng to greet, to bless thee ; 
In feeble strain, among the rest, 

A rustic rhymer dares address thee. 
Unskilled to pour the polished lay, 

And nu in life’s less favour’d ranks, 
He ventures, in his homel way, 

To welcome thee to * Bannow’s Banks.” 


When first I sung, "twas when thy strains 
Their wizard spell around me threw— 
Of tears, and loves, and flowers, and chains, 

I vainly tried to sing like you ; 
And if *twas Moore’s entrancing songs 
That plumed my muse’s early wing, 
To whom if not to Moore belongs 
The little she has sought to sing! 


Lone, pining, in her dark retreat, 

A nameless, friendless thing she grew, 
Wild as the wild flow’r at her feet, 

As simple and as lowly, too ; 
Tn sooth, she was a lonesome muse, 

And few would care to list her voice, 
Till as she sung of Ireland’s woes, 

She touched the manly heart of Beysr ! 


You first awoke her infant lyre— 
He bade the puny numbers thrill : 
You kindled first her minstrel fre— 
He trims, and feeds, and fans it still 
From you the mimic warbler springs— 
You urged her tiny wing to soar : 
If you approve the strain she sings, 
Can* minstrel boy” solicit more ! 


Oh! long shall Bannow’s unborn race, 
As countless ages roll along, 
In Bannow’s rural records trace 
This visit of ** The Child of Song ;” 
Then pardon this untutored lay, 
And deign t’accept his humble thanks, 
Who, rhyming in his brain-sick way, 





with which he touched upon a hundred things connected with his personal his- 
tory, which I should not have ventured to remind him of by so much as an al- 
lusion. He was certainly the most »pen-hearted and communicative man that 
I ‘ver met with; and, notwithstanding a little waggish tendency towards 
mystification, very plainly to be discovered in him from time to time, [really be- 
lieve him to have been a man who would tell all he knew and thought without 
theleast reserve. It wasa fault with him—a weakness: he loved to talk and 
to excite interest in his hearers, and, when under the impulse, could not refrain 
from pouring forth all his feelings, and laying his mind completely open. No 





| Byron. ‘The world has groped in the dark after the secret, and the strangest of 
| all is, that Lord Byron was as much in the dark as any one; for I am perfectly 
| convinced he has disclosed all he knew about the matter. To hear him con- 
| verse upon the affair was enough: he did it unreservedly, perhaps too much so ; 
; but it was a matter of public notoriety—it had heaped calumny and abuse upon 
his head, and driven him into exile, and what he said was uttered in self-defence. 

Having brought these sketches to a close, I may be permitted to add a word 
or two as to the general impression produced upon me by my intercourse with 
| the celebrated personage to whoin they refer. If, as Sterne remarks, a man can- 
not walk into a room and lay down his hat without some action that lets outa 
part of his character, it surely cannot be presumptuous to hazard a brief esti- 
mate of Lord Byron’s peculiarities under the circumstances in which, for a short 
period, I was placed with regard to him. I certainly thought Byron an agreeable 
companion, and should have set him down for one who was by nature inclined 
| to sociality, notwithstanding the inclination to solitude, and the moody misan- 


| only read him, have looked upon him in different aspects. In conversation, By- 


ron was hiinself—in his poetry, he was acting a part; yet, even when himself, 
he wae a Character difficult to pessctrate ee uilny conirarieties were mixed up 
inpim. He had naturally kind feelings, yet he was certainly what he called 
hittself—a good hater. What he said, he commonly said in sincerity ; yet, as 
he uttered it for the most part from mere impulse, he was liable to contradict it 
the next hour. He was studious, inquisitive, and had a great curiosity to inform 
himself upon all things that engage the attention or solicitude of men; but I 
am of opinion that he had no fixed and settled convictions upon any subject 
whatever; and though on numerous occasions he judged of men, manners, and 
literature with great acuteness and penetration, yet [ am fully persuaded that at 


the most frivolous sophistries. He had reflected much, but his wayward and 
capricious temper had so far the mastery of his faculties, that I doubt if his re- 
searches were ever guided by a sincere, deliberate, and reasonable desire to dis- 
cover the truth. That his passions were violent, no one can deny ; yet this cir- 
cumstance need not have made him the poet he was, or the unhappy man he 
pretended to be. That be was unhappy, I have no doubt, for most men are so ; 
but honestly, I do not think Byron to have been half so wretched as the world 
has imagined ; he was gifted with acute sensibilities, and if be suffered more in 
consequence, he also enjoyed more. Thata poetical temperament has a ten- 
dency to make a man melancholy I never will believe ; and | am thoroughly con- 
vinced that if Lord Byron had been under the necessity of earning his dinner 
every day before eating it, he would have stood as fair a chance of happiness as 
| falls to the lot of common mortals. ‘The reader may point to his poems and say, 
that the feeling of melancholy which reigns throughout them is too deep not to 
be real. Ireply, that there is a pleasure even in the contemplation of lugu- 
brious subjects, and that the man who wrote as if his coffin was perpetually be- 
fore him, wrote with as much exhilaration as if he had been penning anacreon- 





it is better to take a common-sense view of the thing, and bear in mind that it is 
not in the physica! constitution of man to be superlatively miserable. Byron, in 
fact, was cheerful when occupied, animated when in conversation, and displayed 
an interest and eagerness in carrying bis point when engaged in a petty dispute 
or project, that caused you to forget both the poet and the misanthrope. ; 


Napoleon was said to be so arbitrary, that he would have been glad to cook 
every man’s dinner. Byron was so perversely self-willed, that he insisted on 
being admired, even for his fauits. He made a parade of feeling the most 
| unamiable, only to excite wonder: monstrari drgito was the secret of his attempt 
to brave public opinion. He was what might be termed a hypocrite reversed— 
he affected to be worse than he really was; a strange and inexcusable weakness 
inhim. As to the insanity which some have suspected, J think his own detini- 
tion of the word quite a correct one, and that he stood between the first and 
second stages: in spite of this, he knew his own failings, yet had not firmness 
of purpose enough to attempt the correction of one of them. To say that he 
was disgusted with the world would be uttering nonsense, as every act of his life 
shows that there were a thousand things in the world that he loved, esteemed, 
and coveted. Whether he thoughta great deal of his title I am unable to say, 
but nothing in his conversation or de:neanour towards me indicated that pride of 
birth which others declare to have been a distinguishing trait in him; possibly 
my character as a republican may account for thiy. He used to assert, that if 
he had lived in the French revoiution he should have been a great disorganiser ; 
I, on the contrary, believe, that bad a revolution taken place in England. Lord 
Byron would have stood by his order to the Jaat; his liberalism was little more 
then speculative. If he had not a high opinion of his own powers as a poet, he 
wa3 fully sensible that others had ; which may excuse his egotism, and account 
formany of his indiscretions in talk. His lameness was doubtless a source of 
nttification to him in his youth, but late in life I believe he thought much less 
of it. The elements of good and evil were strangely mixed up in his character : 
there were anomalies about him beyond the power of a common observer to ex- 
plain—* tricks bad he in him that gentlemen have.” His autobiography must 
have been a rare and amusing book, yet it would have givena picture of Lord 
Byron utterly erroneous. What le deliberately wrote for the eye of the world 


gaiety, might be relied on, however contradictory : for such, indeed, was the 
inata—a magnificent contradiction. A.D 
—_—— 


TOM MOORE AT BANNOW. 


“All the addresses having been read and answered, a young man, named 
Martin McDonald Doyle, of the parish of Tintern, was introduced to Mr. Moore 
by his friend and neighbour, Mr. John M:Brien, as an humble follower in the 
train of the Plerian Maids 

Mr. M'Brien said,—* Sir, I beg leave, as one of this deputation, to introduce 

' to your attention, an amiable and humble Irish youth, and a scion uf promise 
| It is unnecessary for me here to expatiate on his :nerits—your honourable friend 
\ 


! thropy which he paraded in bis writings. ‘Those who knew him, and those who 


such times he had no more confidence in his own decisions, than when he uttered | 


tics. People refine too much in their judgments of this part of his character; | 


was not trustworthy ; but what he babbled in his cups, or in moments of careless | 


Thus welcomes thee to Bannow’s Banks 

| The production of the youthful Minstrel was listened to with profound atten- 
| tion, and rewarded with the most gratifying applause and approbation of all pre- 
| sent. Mr. Moore immediately took bim by the hand, shook it with great hearti- 
ness, and said—** ] am happy to meet such a brother poet here; it is the first 

| time we have met, it must not be the last.” 
Mr. Moore now mixed with the admiring crowd, with a courtesy of manner 
and affability of deportment, which won all hearts: conversing with all classes, 
| and acknowledging, with his own pecular warmth of heart, the impression inde- 


Not but that I think cutting throats a | ©Y¢ut in his life has excited greater curiosity than his separation from Lady | libly made upon him by this signal and flattering manifestation of public feeling 


| in his regard.” 
| *,* We have presented our readers with this portion of the detailed account 
| of the ** Bannow Meeting,” held to welcome Mr. Moore to the hospitable home 
| of his dear and sensible friend Mr. Boyse, &c., conceiving it wouli be accepta- 
_ ble to them ; and in the anpretending bope, that it might meet the eye of Mr. 
| Moore himself, and his Irish friends. ‘The Bard of Erin must have felt highly 
| delighted with the fervour of fondness, and admiring enthusiasm, which greeted 
him on every side, on this interesting occasion. Long may the delightful mas- 
| ter hand which conjured up the “ honied words” that are to be found in Lalla 
| Roohk, live to enjoy the recollection of pleasure so pure—of veneration beau- 
tifully elicited ; long may he live to sing of Ircland’s fame and unfading beauty. 
i 


SUNIMIAY. 


Mr. Graham, the aéronavt, is about to make his aérial voyage in his balloon 
| from Dover to the French coast. 

The ereat alee at Moor Park was lost wook in full flower. The height was 
twenty-six feet seven inches, and the number ot blussoms was three thousand 
| six hundred and thirty-two. This astonishing specimen, which far exceeds all 
| the previous exhibitions, was reared by the superintendent of the magnificent 
, flower-gardens belonging to the Marquess of Westminster. 

On Tuesday, the editor of the Réformateur was again sentenced by the Court 

of Assizes of Paris, to two months’ imprisonment and 1,000 francs fine, for an 

| article in which that Court discovered a provocation to overturn the Govern- 
| ment of Louis Philippe. 

Mr. Richard King, the companion of Capt. Back to the Northern Region, has 
arrived in London. He states that having transported on sledges a weight of 
4,000lbs. across nearly the whcle line of the Great Slave Lake, and built a boat 
on the Slave River as slender as possible, to insure her being carried over 
Portage La Roche, by his own crew of eleven men, he embarked on the 10th 
|of June, heavily laden with provisions and baggage, the lake being still fast ; 
| and having prepared wheels at Chepewyan, passed the Portage in four days. 
The distressed state of the Company’s posts, and occasional bands of Indians 
; labouring under ** influenza,” de:ained him some time ; but onthe 23d of August 

he reached York Factory, Hudson’s Bay, without having met with a single loss, 
| either by disease or accident. Gn the 25th of September he sailed for England 
|in the Fur Company’s ship the Prince Rupert, and arrived off Hastings on the 
| 27th instant, where be took the mail for London. 

It is said thata daughter of Lord Dinorben (the Hon. Fanny Hughes) is shortly 
to be led to the hymeneal altar by Lord Gardiner. 


| BRITISH SERVICE IN PORTUGAL. 
| To the Editor of the Times: 
| Sir,—In the last communication addressed to you by your correspondent frons 


| Lisbon my dismissal from the service of the Queen of Portugal was announced. 
Until I saw it officially, | could scarcely credit the report. I have since received 
| a copy of the Gazette from Lisbon, in which the reason assigned is ‘* the causes 
‘of my engagement having ceased.’ Although the causes may have ceased, the 
engagement has never been fulfilled. 
His late Imperial Majesty, in promoting me to the rank of Brizadier-General, 

removed me from the foreign auxiliary corps to the Portuguese army, for the 
| purpose of commanding the cavalry, having no Portuguese officers qualified for 
| that command, and gave me to understand that my rank would be permanent. 
| When I left Lisbon I obtained leave of absence from her Most Faithful Ma- 
| jesty, which leave does not expire till the 5th of February next, yet, contrary to 
, the usage of all armies, I am dismissed during my absence, unheard, an for no 
| other cause than that ef having been instrumental in placing her Majesty upon 
| the throne, and securing to the country a government intended to protect all 
classes. 

Were I silent upon the subject, it might be supposed that there were well- 
| founded reasons for my dismiasal. I have, therefore, no other means left than 
to protest thus publicly against the conduct of her Most Faithful Majesty's ad- 
| visers, and to leave the stigma of such ingratitude upon those who deserve it. 
| J have the honour to be, Sir, your most obedient, humble servant, 

London, Nov. 6, 1855. ANTHONY BACON. 


Theatrical and Musical Chit Chat.—Sheridan Knowles and his pupil, Miss 
| Elphinstone, have been performing at the Nottingham Theatre, with the greatest 
st 2Ss. 

— and Addison paid Mr. Balfe four hundred guineas for his opera of 
| The Sicee of Rochelle previous to its first performance. 

A new piece is in preparation at one of the Paris Theatres, in which a whim- 
| sical novelty will be introduced. A game at cards and dominoes will be played 
by characters appropriately dressed. 
| 


Kalkbrenner, the musical composer, has had the decoration of the Red Eagle, 
third class, given to him by the King of Prussia. ; 
Mercadante, the composer, is at present assiduously employed in preparing & 
| new opera for the Salle Favart, in Paris. : 
MM. Scribe, Melesville, and Auber, are preparing a new opera, in which the 
| charming Madame Damoreau is shortly to make her debiit at the Theatre de la 
Bourse 
| Signor Lablanche. jun., who made a successfal debit at the London concerts 
| last season. is engaged at the Theatre Italien, in Paris. The character he has 
| chosen for bis first appearance, is that of the Colonel in the Stramtera. 
It seems that De Begnis has been at Bristol with an Italian company, play- 
ing with good success the Italian opera. : _ 
Mr. Braham’s Vaudeville theatre, which has been built with a rapidity almost 
| unprecedented, was completely roofed in on Monday. , : 
| Casimir Delavigne’s fine historical drama, Don Juan d’ Autreche, continues to 
' excite the strongest interest at the Theatre Frangais. An English version has 
| been completed from the author’s MS. by Mrs. Gore, and a Spanish translation 
i 








6 Che Albion. 
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My first impression on reading this very extraordinary epistle, to say the least 





. eae oe _—— = _ = — — ; 
at ee ibly be required to pay one shilling more in any event, or upon any contingency 
printed for leaball . py aj , ‘ of it was to abandon my seat at once; but on further refigction, and after ad- 
: { Pari | ‘*T am, my dear Sir, your very faithful. : Vising with my friend, I determined to submit for the time to the insult thus offer- 
ral lamentation to the theatrical world of Paris. ; | «A. Raphael, Esq.” «DANIEL O'CONNELL. _ ed, and by paying him the second thousand pounds to remove from Mr. O'Con- 
War-Office, Nov. 13.—Ist or Grenadier Regiment of Pt. 4 Peg | At this meeting I gave to Mr. O'Connell the address which I had formerly | nell all possible pretext for the non-fulfilment of the engagement on his part. 
Lieut. Algernon Geo. Lord Lovaine to be Lieut. and ee" P a .. ur. y, | Published to the electors of Westmiaster, which he promised to alter, aud I | Accordingly, on the next day, I sent him this reply —_ 
mond, who retires; John Aug. Udney, Gent. to by Ens. an “one Aone be | became a candidate for the high honour of representing you in Parliament. | ™ Po '« Great Stanhope-street, July 28. 
Lord Lovaine.—2d Reg. of Ft.—Edw. As Sparkie, from the ‘ be Capt | Ata subsequent interview, Mr. O'Connell wished me to pay the first £1,000 Sir,—I deny most positively that Thave in aay respect shrunk from perform- 
Lieut. v. Smith, who exchange.—1 1th I t.—Lieut, James eng to ; / 9 to his credit with Wright and Co., but I told him I preferred it going through ing my engagement with you. On the other side you will find a copy of the 
by pur. v. Gaughan, who retires ; Ens. Alexander Browne to J sieut. eb oh “the hands of my solicitor, Hamilton, with whom I would leave the moaey. On_ letter your gave me (viz., that of June 1). You then must recollect the conver- 
vy. Steuart ; Samuel Symes Cox, Gent., to be Ens. by pur. v. — h the 4th of June he sent me the following note :— | sation we had prior to that being written. My understanding at that time was, 
Ft.—Lieut. Francis Smith, from the 2d Ft. to be Lieut. v. Sparke, — oe : 9, Clarges-street, June 4. | and ever since has been, that I was to risk only £1,000, and that the other 
3ist Ft —Lieut. Col. Donald M’Donald, from half-pay it watinshe Fa they |“ My dear Sir,—I have heard from Mr. Vigors this day ; our prospects are | £1,000 was to be paid only in the event of the seat being secured ; you, it 
Lieut. Col. v. Cassidy, app. Inspecting Field Officer of a ones ~ who duite bright. I will arrange your address for to-morrow’s post, and my own , puta different construction on it; and as I presume we both wish only 
39th Ft.—Capt. W. B. Bernard, from the 54th Ft, to be om v.] _ ts., {or immediate publication. I at preseut entertain no doubt of success; you will t is right, | would suggest that the question should be decided by some 
exchs.—40th Ft: Capt. G. Hibbert to be Maj., by pur. v. yt ’ Pa Lt. bear again from me to-morrow. Who is Mr. Hamilton, with whom you wataal friend. Inthe mean time. to prevent all possibility of doubt as to the 
Lt. T. S. Powell tobe Capt., by pur., v. Hibbert ; Ens. H. F. : Vali ” wore deposited the £1,000! Ido not know any person of that name in Londor. | Sood faith on my part, I have authorised Mr. Hamilton to pay the £1,000. In 
by pur., v. Powell; A. J. Magnay, Gent., to be Ens., by pur. v. Yaliant~9"'" | 1408 T shall soon have the pleasure of sitting by your side in the House, Tiii | conelusion, it pains me to say that the tone of your letter was quite unwarranted 


pro, i ' i ont been 
is in progress for Madrid, although the piece has not at present 
oubection. The untimely death of Alexander Dumas affords a subject of gene- 












‘t: Capt. W. Y. Moore, from the 39th Ft., to be Capt., v. Bernard, who exchs. “ ' | by any thing on my part. 

rigea Tr Capt. A. Mair to be Maj. by pur.,_v. alee. ro ““~ fos " | —— “Your Ri fa pce a iiend, , : * “T am, Sir, your faithful and obedient servant, ” 
Cooper to be Captain, by pur, v. Mair; Ens. E. Scobell to be Lt. by purst| 4 4 Raphael, Esq DANIEL O'CONNELL.” | “To Daniel O'Connell, Esq.” “ ALEXANDER RAPHAEL. 
Cooper; A. M. Herbert, } eag hag hay oy aig wen a. een Ft— | On the Sth of June, I received a note from Mr. Morgan O'Connell, apologizing | On the same day, viz., July 23, Mr. John O'Connell received the second 
= a egy? > al . ‘Bos by an, z sidhemats, app. to the 91st | by his father’s direction, for not having writien according to his promise, and on | pi pier sel an hour afterwards the ballot took place, and the Committee 
Ft—9st Ft.—Lieut. C.H. Edmonstone, to be pot - oe = ——— Cogs tugNee the Aitowtng lene : “London, June8, | On the Sst, a letter was put into my hands, as I was going into the House 
Ene oa 3 La blag lag ‘ oe icalienetanahll, who| ‘My dear Sir,—I sent off yesterday my letter to the electors of Carlow on | of Commons, to be delivered to Mr. Vigors, who afterwards informed me it was 
wns. hm. Love ’ 4 ateUl., os | 


your behalf; all my accounts confirm my opinion of an easy victory; I doubt from the agent, and was a very important letter, to which I replied, that I had 
whether there will be more than the show of acontest, but I am assured inany othing to do with it, and referred him to Mr. O'Connell. W hat the contents or 
event of success. I send you a slip of a Carlow newspaper, showing that you | purport of it was I did not then know, but have since been informed that it con- 
are already nominated under the most favourable auspices. I also send you the | tained a statement of the probable expenses that would be occasioned by the 
draught of an address ; I beg of you to peruse it, and to return it to me with any ; Scrutiny. o * é' 
corrections you may deem necessary, or if you approve it, éhem with your signa- On the 2d of August, I met Mr. O'Connell by appointment at his house, 
ture: my wish is that you should alter it as little as you possibly can. I also | when he made many violent observation on what he called the partial conduct 
send you a sealed letter from Mr. Vigors. I beg of you to return the rag tom 1 the bes ne gg age i od he — wait «Ana ege Binoy 
. “ : : eee ne *nle yp s you can, that I may transmit it to the in | disposed of before he determined what course he would take; but not one 
Bere Hackett. —52d Bae gar ope og ag eR og Tala for pubtioatien on Wedaonter res All the pie nen of Carlow see that | word fell from him on this, or any other occasion, intimating that the opposition 
mattalien, mae oe FL j tong ey Kar e ‘i athe —6ist Ft —Capt. | paper. Let me know who the Mr. Hamilton is with whom you deposited the | to the petition was proceeding at my expense. I could not, however, from cer- 
kins, from the gg . p? F wt 5% Me “ be Mask ré Robert Armstrong, | £1.000; I expected you would have lodged it at Mr. Wright's. It is time ¢/as | tain expressions used by him, but entertain doubts that it was his intention not 
John Lawen, os . PM “ I Gea’ Banioct ry 8 x Waele. to be Ma). | were done. Faithfully yours, to carry on the contest much longer, and that he would avail himself of the first 
oewaher Ovilvy, who exehs.—80th Ft.—Caot. Nathaniel Kane, from the 59th} ‘Alexander Raphael, Esq.” *“ DANIEL O'CONNELL,” | plausible opportunity of withdrawing from it. , In a I we eagomgens by the 
Ft. to be Capt v. Hopkins, who exchs. On the 10th of June, Mr. John O'Connell called on Mr. Hamilton with a note an — hap ts i oa of a letter rom that om pepe ne 
, —— from his father, and received £1,000, fur which he gave a memorandum. The Sa thet t cost ted a oe rd Rake of, endian tndeul, t0 pied > re 
SPEECH OF THE EM PEqOR yt TO THE MUNICIPAL _ | following is a copy of the note and inemorandum :— ts Aetateabentaie te reconcile me te, bis théu talaied Wench of dnammeanant wad ty ialiie Ine 
BO P ARSAW. = sday. , aged ; = . * 
«Gentemen!—I know tht you have wished to ativse me, and am a-| “Sit I beg you will handing son, Mr. John O'Connell the £1,000" placed |'0 belive tat it was not only bi, dence to make some atonement fr the 
quainted with the contents of your intended address; but, to spare you from with you by Mr. Raphael for my use. My son will give you a voucher at foot. me in some other way for the loss of my seat, which was now reduced to a cer- 


delivering falsehood, I desire that it may not be pronounced. Yes, Gentlemen, **Thave the honour to be, Sir, veer ee at COON NHL tainty, 00 far at least a0 depended on bim for bis pecuniary or other oupeett. Mat 
he Saas pe oe Oe a : oa — ge _ roe < ee ig went mi \ as this letter was marked * strictly confidential,” J am not now disposed to al- 
as you wish to make me believe them to be. ow can I put faith in therm, 


| lude further to its contents, but am ready to publish it and my reply, if Mr. 


rets.; Ens. R. F. Middlemere, from the 86th F't., to be Ens., v. Wright ; Ens 
John Browne, from the 2d West India Regt., to be Ens., v. Robertson ; Ens. 
J. Browne to be Adjutant, v. Archibald Campbell, who res. the Adjutancy ouly 
—2d West India Regt.—H. A. Adams, Gent. to be Ens.. by pur., v. Browne, 
app. tothe 91st Ft.—Unatt+ Lieut. A. Cuppage, from the 65th Ft., to be Capt, 
of Infantry, without pur. Ae 

War-Office Nov. 20.—17th Regt. of Ft.—Ens. Wellington Hackett to be 
Lieut., by pur., v. Finch, who rets.; Chas. Thos. Powell, Gent., to be Ens., by 


* To T. Hamilton, Esq., 2, Henrietta-strect.”’ 





when you held the same language to me on the eve of the revolution? Are “T acknowledge to have received £1,000 by draught on Wright and Co. ,, {O'Connell will permit, to make this narrative complete: suffice it therefore at 
you not the same persons who talked to me five and eight years ago of fidelity ** June 10, 1835.” * JOHN O'CONNELL present to say, that I was not to be blinded or duped by this attempt “ to blar- 
and devotedness, and made me the finest protestations of attachment, and yet. And on the same day, previous to the receipt of the money, I having commu- | ney and humbug me:” and only now quote the following extract from that 
in a very few days after, you violated your oaths, and committed the most | nicated to him by a friend of mine that Mr. Fergus O'Connor called upon me for | reply :—* | rely, however, on your fulfilling your engagement with me to secure 
violent actions? The Emperor Alexander, who did more for vou than any Em- | my decision respecting Carlow, he sent me the following note :— my seat, if possible, by fighting the battle so long as a bad vote for the petitioners 


peror of [Russia ought to have done, who heaped benefits upon you, who favour- “Tt is not my fault that Mr. Fergus O'Connor called ou you. Refer him and | remains on the poll, or at all events to the end of the present session. To allow 
ed you more than his own subjects, and who rendered your nation the most | eyery body else to me. I want part of the £1,000 to send over. How shall I! 56 of our votes to be struck off would leave fearful odds to contend with on a 


flourishing and bappy ; the Emperor Alexander was treated with the blackest | communicate with Mr. Hamilton? future vacancy.” 

ingratitude. You never could make yourselves contented with your most ad- | « All well, quite well, Carlow. Faithfully yours, | On the 4th of August, Mr. O'Connell and myself met by appointment at the 
vantageous position, and, in the end, became the destroyers of your own hap- | ** Wednesday.” * DANIEL O'CONNELL.” — | Westminster Club, and I was then informed that the Committee had that day 
piness. I thus tell you the trath in order to throw a true light upon our relative “ns | struck off the first vote. This of course Jed to some discussion, when I learned, 
positions, and that you may kuow upon what you have to depend, for { am now “9, Clarges street, half-past 3. for the first time, to my very great surprise, that Mr Vigors had not contribated, 
seeing and speaking to you for the first time since the disturbances. Creutle- “ My dear Sir,—Glorious news! Raphael and Vigors returned on Thursday. | and would not contribute, one shilling towards the defence of the seats!!! 


men, we require actions and not mere words : repentance should come from the | T do not know the exact majority, but I know the fact. I heartily congratulate | Mr, O'Connell left it beyond doubt that he did not intend any longer to defend 
heart; I speak to you without anger, and you must perceive that | am perfect- | you. My communication is from a Cabinet Minister, but this is private. You | the seats, consequently there was no alternative but for me, afver having already 


ly calm; I have no rancour, and I will do you good even in spite of yourselves. | can take your seat to-morrow. * Ever yours faithfully, advanced £2,000 in the confidence reposed in a brother Catholic, either to fight 
Cae Rarehen US eter Rea ORES y Seen, SD EIiy io aiy Sines, “DANIEL O'CONNELL.” the battle single-handed, or to abandon at once all further opposition, and give 
and also watches for your welfare.” At these words the members of the depu-| — And on the following morning, the 22d, I received this short note :— | the seats at ean to Colonel Bruen and Mr. Kavanagh. Placed in this very em- 
tation bowed to the Marshall. ‘ Well, Gentlemen, but what signifies these | + Alexander Raphael, Esq..M. P. Ultimate majority, 56. You are entitled barrassing predicament, I determined, at all events, to continue the opposition 
salutations! ‘The first duty is to perferm one’s duties and conduct ourselves | to get your letters free this day.” | fora day or two, to give me an opportunity of conferring with my friends. 
like honest men. You have, gentlemen, to choose between two alternatives ; On the 13 h, I received a letter from Mr. O'Connell, with a form of the oath ; Hitherto I had not been consulted, either directly or indirectly, and had not 
either to persist in your illusions, as to an indeyendent kingdom of Poland, or | to be made by me as to my qualification, and with directions before whom it was | ¢gken any part in getting up the case on the part of the sitting Members. Coun- 
to live tranquilly as faithful subjects under my Government. If you persist in | to be sworn; that letter contained these passages :-— sel had been retained, aod an agent appointed, of whom I knew nothing, with- 


your dreams of a distinct nationality, of the independence of Poland, and of all | «J am glad to tell you that our prospects of success are, I do believe. quite | yt any communication with me, I was, of course, in entire ignorance of the 
these chimeras, you will only draw down upon yourselves still greater misfor- | conclusive ; if only one liberal is to be returned, you are to be the man. I have | merits of the case on the part of the petitioners, as well as of the sitting Mem- 


tunes. I have raised this citadel, and I declare that, on the slightest insurrec- | made all the pecuniary arrangements, &c.”’ | bers; but had been assured there were more bad votes on the part of the peti- 
tion, I will cause the cannon to thunder upon the city. Warsaw shall be de- | On the 17th, Mr. O'Connell wrote me the iolowing :— tionere than of the sitting members, and that the same evidence as to value 
stroyed, and certainly shall never be rebuilt in my time. [tis painful to me to | ** Wednesday. which would disqualify the latter, would in its turn apply to the former, and that 
speak thus to you—it 1s always painful to a Sovereign to treat his subjects | My dear Sir.—I send you Vigors’s letter to me, just received ; you see how | jjittle doubt existed of the petitioners being defeated. ‘To have abandoned the 
thus, but I do it for your own good. It is for you, gentlemen, to deserve an! secure we are. Return me this letter, as it vouches £800 for me; with that contest would not only have given the seats to Col. Bruen and Mr. Kavanagh, 
oblivion of the past; it is only by your obedience to my government that you | you have nothing to do, as, of course, I stand between you and every body but would have enabled them to prosecute the scrutiny on their part as long, and 
ean obtain this. J know that there is a correspondence with abroad, and that | * Faithfully yours, “DANIEL O'CONNELL. in any way they pleased ; and in the absence of opposition they could not have 
mischievous writings are sent here for the purpose of perverting the mindsof|  « Alexander Raphael, Esq.” i had any difficulty of striking off nearly the whole of the votes they had objected 
the people ‘The best police in the world, with such a frontier as yours, can-| The day after, I received the following note :— to (upwards of 200), which would have given them sucha decided majority as 
not prevent clandestine relations. It is for you to exercise your own police, | June 18. would have rendered any opposition at a future election unavailing, until another 
aud keep the evil away. It is by bringing up your children properly, by instil- | *T enclose you the ballot of this morning. Nothing can be better | registration had taken place. I resolved, therefore, not te allow the county to be 
Jing into them the principles of religion and fidelity to their sovereign, that you | * Ever yours faithfully, “ DANIEL O'CONNELL. left in that predicament without a struggle, and relying on the assurance that our 
can keep in the right path. Among all the disturbances which agitate Europe, | + A Raphael, Esq. | case was good, I went on with the opposition, but in the meantime addressed 
and all those doctrines which shake the social edifice, Russia alone has remained | “Mr. ‘Tyrell did not work with the people at the last election.” | this letter te Ste. O'Connell, which he thought it pradent not to reply to, or take 
strong and intact. Believe me, Gentlemen, that it is a real blessing to belong | I must observe, that though I paid £1,050 in cash, I have been informed that | any notice of :— 
to this country, and enjoy its protection. If you conduct yourselves well—if | the £800 here mentioned was remitted ina bill at a long date, drawn by Mr. | i ‘*Great Stanhope-street, August 5. 
you perform all your duties, my paternal solicitude will be extended over you, | O'Connell upou some persons carrying on business as brewers in Dublin: a cir- ** My dear Sir,—I cannot express how deeply I feel in being left by you in 
and notwithstanding what has passed, my Government will always watch over | cumstance that wa3 not very well calculated to induce the electors, or those to | the painful dilemma either of running away from the fight, with a majority of 
your welfare. Remember well all that I have now said to you.” | whom the money was remitted, to entertain a very bigh opinion of my pecuniary | 56 in our favour, or to commence from to-morrow an expensive and uncertain 
es es | means. J have also been informed that nothing beyond the £800 has been ex- | contest, without a single sixpence from my colleague. I have, however, by the 
MR. O'CONNELL AND MR. RAPHAEL. | pended or received in the country. What became of the other £200, or what advice of my friends, determined to continue the contest for a day or two longer, 
TO THE ELECTORS OF THE COUNTY OF CARLOW. would have become of the secund £1,000 iu case I had been returned without a | reserving always to myself if necessary for the vindication of my character 
. | contest, or without a petition, it is no business of mine to inquire. towards my constituents of Carlow, any other mode of proceeding which I may 
Gentlemen.—A report having been circulated that, in withdrawing at the time On the 21st of June Mr. O'Connell! communicated to me the gratifying intel- be advised to adopt. I therefore once more call upon you, as an act of justice 


1 did from — furthe pr 8 ition to seas by which Mr. Vigors and myself ligence that | had been returned one of your representatives by the following | to me, to fulfil your engagement, as you must be convinced (and you have yes- 

were removed from the high a ang your representatives, | had aban- | jeter; and on the 25th I took my seat in the House of Commons with a full | terday declared)—{in the presence of Mr. Vigors]—that I have acted throughout 
> 1 nterests. ar re > Nreser ’ en wo : 

loned your interests, and sacrificed for the present the independence of your determination to do every thing in my power to redress the grievances under | the transaction in the most honourable manner towards you. 


-al , ‘ ‘ “var x . ho s< » pat ? - mq , | 
coum, I thiak ita duty to mys~if, and to you, who > nobly returned me, a per | which Ireland, and in particular its Catholic inhabitants, had so long suffered ; ‘*T am, wny dear Sir, your faithful and obedient servant, 

fect stranger, as one of your representatives, tu state fully and unreservedly the | ju at the same time equally determined to sct as became the independent repre- “ ALEXANDER RAPHAEL.” 
ow ~ ‘a yes ace = “mm orgs and the circumstance “a under — I sentative of so large and influential a body of electors as those who had honoured | On the following day I bad an interview with Mr. Baker, the Parliamentary 
ho ie" poly Dre thy mentnted an py “va —_ compelled to withdraw | me with their confidence and sullrages. , agent before-mentioned, who had been employed by some one, and I naturally 
rom, a contest, beforea Committee of the House of Commons. On the 3d of July, a petition was presented against the return of Mr. Vigors | infer by Mr. O'Connell. certainly not by me, or with my knowledge, who stated, 


k ateme \ avaid és. muchos. nana sing fate ¢ . 
In making this statement, I shall avoid as much as possible entering into any | and myself: and it is important to bear in mind that it was evident, from the | however, that he had nothing to do with Mr. O'Connell, but looked to me, and 


detail whic oht a ve a colourable contradic ’ sai fil : ‘ : 
letail which might admit evenof a colourable contradiction, and contine myself allegations contained in it, that bis and my right to the seats would be dccided | me only, for the expenses of opposing the petition. 


tua publication of that whichis incapable of being controve red, with such ob- | on a scr uliny—hence the necessity for an imnicdiate and active investigation The scrutiny continued until the 17th of August, when the petitioners, 
corvercem Only as appear to me necessary to render the whole transaction | into all the votes on both sides, and for measures being taken to defend those | having struck off 105 votes, and thus converted our majority of 56 into a 
intelligible to you; my object being, that those worthy and independert electors | seats, and vour rights, before a Committee of the House of Commons. minority of 49, declared their case for the present closed, reserving to them- 
who kindly honoured me with their confidence and suffrages should be convinced On the 16th or 17th of July, the petitioners perfected the necessary recog- | selves the right of going on with their objections to the remainder of our votes, 
that I resisted to the ut:nost the attempts made to deprive a vast numberof you nizances, and on the latter day I received the following letter .— | in case we should strike off a sufficient number of theirs to turn the majority 

of your elective franchise, and thatthe defeat you and I have sustained was . *9 Clarges-street, July 17 In order to render the cause of our defeat intelligible to you, it is necessary 
owing to circumstances over which J had nv contro|—to the conduct of others “My dear Sir,—Send to Mr. Baker—[the agent employed by Mr. O'Conuell] | 1 should state, that the Committee, on the commencement of the investigation, 


which neither you nor I could have believed possible, and, of course, could not 
yuard against. 

Having for many years been ambitious of a seat in Parliament, and knowing 
the influence which Mr. O'Connell possesses in Ireland, | addressed to him in the 
month of May last a letter express’ve of such my wisi. A petition was then 
pending against the return of Colonel Bruen and Mr. Kavanagh as your repre- 


—the particulars he wauts of your qualification. I will stand between you and | came to the resolution that the votes objected to before the Revising Barrister in 
him for all expenses. I promised you, and repeat distinctly my promise, that | 1832 should be first inquired into ; it became essential, therefore, in the first 
upon payment of the second £1,000, to which you are at all events engaged, no | instance, to give some evidence that the persons whose votes were now sought 
demand shall be made upon you for one additional sixpence. Do, then, at once | to be impeached had been then objected to, and on the part of the Counsel eme 
pay the other £1,000 into Messrs. Wright's to my credit. Confer with Mr ployed by some one, but certainly not by me, to oppose the petition; it was Ine 
Baker as to his defence as much as he chooses. I am bound to indemnify you | sisted that strict proof should be given that specific objection was taken to each 


sentatives, and on the 27tl May ; ttee declare sir elec id : ; j 
s - ae : — — Sy -s = — tee declared their election void. | fro:n a)] expenses beyond tHar £1,000—that is, the second sun individual as he came up to the register, and that it was not sufficient to show 
sanehed iantichenaale 7 5 a Anew norte = on at my town reside a. om ** Believe me to be very faithfully yours, * DANIEL O'CONNELL. that a general objection was taken by cross-examination of the party. This 
s recome a cant ate {c -county of irlow, assuring me tha 1e 3 \, > —_ ed 1 yi 3 = 
only risk I could incur, would be £1,000. I requested 24 b whe time to con * Alexander Raphael, Esq evidence the petitioners were, fortunately for them, and unfortunately for us, 
4 ; ‘ 4 ; : eg habeus | ——- © / P 9h) ; “" } . 3 . , activ 
sider, and onthe following day, at the exact hour appointed. Icalled at Mr On the 25th I received this note from Mr. O'Connell :— enabied to give in every case by means of a very active and intelligent ye 
ner, ang ea g day, at act nour appo “cl. alle« t] ane sacl 1. On mitered thee omental - a ok which he at the 
O'Connell's, and was told by the servant he was not at home : in the evening I 9 Clarges-street, July 25. | who had attended the registry, and who produced the book in 


** My dear Sir,—You did not say to whom I was to apply for the second sam | time made memoranda of his objections. When the Counsel employed on 


received the following note, in consequence of which an appointment was made ~ i i 
rire cs , of £1,009, accor to our afrangement. It is necessary—ahsolutely meces- | behalf of Mr. Vigors and myself required our opponents to go into this minute 


for an interview between us ¢ s house f, he 3lst Sm ieee g | 1 
ila ai “pure gtviae ce May 29 i aR “ should be paid tas d ry. Let me anew at once who is to give it ta me. proof, they must, I presume, have been instructed that 4 — Ne he 
“ My dear Sir,.—I remained at “Hone. at some Son : A toe sal pe oe pare B nate Dem \ igors, to whom I am pledged, pressing me on this subject. | tion to give similar evidence, when called upon to support our objectior y 
hour I mentioned. I was sorry I did hot remain longer, as you called shortly | ’ i Raph > E ‘Chien ar He oy “T) “ F ~y —_ tame, ew ane he eran: t I know not, but when it came to our 
ifter; but as you left no leiter or other indicati of accce liug to my proposal, 0; be ae o a ' 1 “—" . I ANTEL O'CONNELL. Whether they were so instructed or not — wear en ’ + f the 
Itake for granted that youdecline my offer—be it eo ; oc try A belied ithe followings « I informed Mr. O'Connell by note that my soliciioy Mr. | turn to prove our case. we had, syre enough, the revising barrister, one o on 
that you will neveragain meet so safe a smecuaaien “ a 2 Bog “fess 2 Hamilton. would be in Ilenrietta- street, and requeste d hia to call onhim. This | counsel, one of the agents, and several other persons, all of whom could 0 
ear of one I have the honour to be, my dear Sir, a ‘ aot frithfal 24 os eid not do, but sent his son, Mr. Join O'Connell, to whom Mr. Haniilton | to the general nature of the objections. but not one of whom could ——., 
‘Alexander Raphael, Esq.” "8 DANII O'CONNELL : vs ! th ea 2 “y slageees of the origit ul engage ment be tween us, in which | more than about a dozen individ er to “eer -_ ee 
On the 31st we met, as appointed, and after some disc +. @poompe us ey ( + 7 : a . 0 sccol d . 1.0 0 " homes 8 e ee es the seat jeottene had heen tre, and oven ae t een ey = we ‘ “ P nae gt 
Jelivered into my hands this lettc iii : , us M onn promised to comimunicate to his father, from tainty. A book had indeed been kept at the time o - gistra i n . 
] 5 ter whom I received onthe nigit of that night, on my return from the House of | produced, would have enabled the agent to give the requisite evidence ; but 
“ ) - ’ on . . : : i ; a 
‘My dear Sir,—You havinz acceded to the : » ‘ ots Cogerees, Jur e] Commons, the fo ng letier:— F / owing to some unaccountable blunder the party who was known or aioe er 
election o e county of Carl a —viz yo ‘ i ad ; posed / ‘ you ry _ Noles *@, Clarges-street, July 27 sion of it was not su nmoned, but remai oo in ( atom. b, _— aes 
—say £1,000 and a like sum afterbeing reti ae iki i oo ae es ae en Can Ha restrain my ice ings at hearing that you shrink from per- | true, attempted to support ae or four o geen oy being ini ( oe 
and entirely for being nominated. the St ty ils: wr e pal absolutely forming yo oe ngagement with me. Kiely on it you are mistaken if you suppose | the same kind of evidence which had been required of our opponents, "To 
having been } y I horeby ee es “ Ct ud only inthe event of your} t pat I will submit to any deviation from our engage me nt I say no more at pre- ; which they had in consequence given, we immediately * broke tp ; ae 
from any and every other expense aieieen hs : eo a i barimiess | sent ih the hope ere may be some u , Which vou will instanrLy do | have continued t 1e contest longs r under such circumstanc wae —— es cen 
counsel, petition against the return aeel a per ye aoe 8 te ey ly away—there can be no mistake on my pai not only unavailing, but might have induced the comunittee (coves hen 
guarantee in the fullest scnse of the coheacal ha PP its 9 and | whee this | , p "3 am, it the mean titne, yvour obecient servant. | were Tories) to have voted the opposition frivolous and vexatious - a a refore, 
aie ~ egagemeat that you should not | =“ Alesandar Raphagl, Esq.” “DANIEL O'CONNELL.” | under the advice of our counsel aad agent, determined to offer no further op- 
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ition, and in so doing I trust you will think I have made ) 
Mistifcation, and that, so far from in any way sacrificing your rights or abandon- | left to the United States, bya Mr. James Smithson, for the purpose, as stated in 


out a suffici 


ing your interests, [ have done every thing in my power to preserve and pro- | the will, of founding, at Washington, an instit 


tect them, and thatI have not in any respect forfeited that confidence which 
you were pleased to place in me when an entire stranger to you, and which I 
flatter myself you will, on some future occasion, again honour me with. } 

I am aware that in thus making public what has passed between Mr, O Con- 
nell and myself, I shall expose myself to that person’s customary and vindica- 
tive abuse and calumny; but I fee! that the liberal electors of Carlow are never- 
theless entitled to this explanation, and if any thing he can do, or leave undone, 


can after recent disclosures surprise his fellow-countrymen, it will be that be has | 


never had the good feeling or decency to express on any occasion, either by 
letter or otherwise, one word of regret for what bas occurred, or at the unto- 
ward termination of what he has pleased to designate asa safe‘ speculation, 
in which I embarked under a perfect reliance on his honour, patriotism, and 
integrity, and under the circumstances in part before detailed. ‘ 

That I may not do him an injustice, it is but fair that I should, in conclusion, 
observe that the second sum of £1,000 has been accounted for by his paying 
in cash £350 to Mr. Baker, towards the law charges, and after repeated ap- 
plications made for the balance, by giving him a bill for it at a long date, drawn 
by Mr. O'Connell himself on the self-same brewers as the €800 before alluded 
to was drawn on. haiay 

Such, gentlemen, has been the conduct of the individual who, in his letter 
recently addressed to the Duke of Wellington, with his usual modesty, thus 
speaks of himself—* The Irish nation know me to be sincere and honest ; they 
confide in my moral courage and¥indefatigable perseverance” ' 

This, gentlemen, may be your opinion; it most certainly is not mine. 

With many and grateful thanks to you for your exertions in my favour, 

I have the honour to be, gentlemen, Your faithful and obedient servant, 
ALEXANDER RAPHAEL. 
Great Stanhope-street, Oct. 20. 
—_— 


Hatest Kntelligence. 


FRANCE. 

It is officially stated that Mr. Barton, Chargé d’Affaires at Paris, had demand- 
ed his passports, received them, and will leave Havre for this country in the 
packet of the Ist of December. ‘The latter fact we find thus announced in the 
Journal du Havre :— 

‘We learn, as a fact which we may state as positive, that Mr. Barton, Am- 
bassador of the United States, has caused his passage from Havre to New York 
to be engaged on board the packet ship Albany, which is to sail from our port 
on the Ist ef next month.” 

We further find that Mr. Pageot, the French Chargé d’Affaires at Washing- 
ton, is recalled. This is officially announced in the Moniteur,—after a detail of 
numerous diplomatic appointments,—in the following words, ‘*M. Pageot, 
French Chargé d’A ffaires at Washington, is recalled.” 

We make as many extracts from foreign papers on the subject of the rela- 
tions with France as our space will allow. The London press is almost unani- 
mously of opinion, that the difficulties existing between the United States and 
France will not lead to serious consequences, a conclusion at which it is per- 
haps not unnatural a third party not immediately interested should arrive, con- 
sidering the point on which the two countries are at issue. 

The offer of a mediation by England, though not appearing in an authentic 


form, we do not think a very improbable event ; at least, if such an offer should | 


not have already been made, it does not appear to us unlikely that it will be.— 
We should not indeed be astonished, if Louis Philippe had depended upon this 
mediation as a last resort under the extravagant positions assumed by his Ca- 
binet. 

A most extraordinary sensation has been produced in London and Paris by a 
speech which it is said the Emperor of Russia delivered to the municipal autho- 
tities of Warsaw. Its authenticity, however, appears to us doubtful. 
Journal de F’rancfort, which is frequently the organ of the Russian government, 
denies its correctness. 

Paris, Noy. 10.—The Messager says :—‘t The Chargé d’Affaires of the U. 
States of America, having demanded his passports, received them yesterday 
inorning at ten o’clock, and immediately after ordered preparations to be made 
for his departure on Saturday. 
sent off to the United States, and persons well-informed of the state of things 
say, that the period of the arrival of the vessel that is conveying them, will de- 


termine the tone of tha President’s Message at the opening of Congress. If | 


these documents arrive in time, Gen. Jackson will throw out fire and flame 
against the French Government, whom it will accuse of the infraction of 
treaties ; in the contrary case, he will merely announce tu Congress that he is 


waiting for the answer to the note delivered by his orders to the Cabinet of the | 


Tuileries.” 
Paris, Nov. 18.—The Courrier Franca/s says that, in the event of a war with 
America, England would bécome the entrepot for the commerce of the two na- 


tions, and in so far would be a gainer; but that still it is highly probable that | 


Congress will not adopt the warlike views of the President, unless the majori- 
ty become very much changed in their opinions. A declaration of non-inter- 


course would be followed by the stoppage of that trade, which is now carried | 


on in 300 American vessels, and which brings into France sixty millions of 
pounds of cotton. The Southern States, itis known, are all against a rupture 
that would rein them; and the principal towns, already threatened by the 
abolition of the banks, are not at all inclined to admit that the national honour 
is engaged inthe affair of the twenty-five millions. 

Paris, Nov. 14.—'* We believe we are warranted in asserting,” says the Na- 
tional, ** that orders have been issued for fitting out a naval division of 15 ships, 
which will be under the command of an Admiral and two Rear-Admirals ; and 
further, that the Budget for the Marine Department to be presented at the next 
session is now preparing upon the footing of a war establishment.” 

trom the Paris Correspondent of the London Morning Herald : 

Paris, Nov. 17.—The American question is, I may aver, in a train of satisfac- 
tory adjustment. ‘I'he British Government has offered its mediation between 
France and the United States. It has heen accepted by the Cabinet of the 


luilleries, which even goes so far as to offer to lodge the money in the Bank of | 


England or the British Treasury. The American Chargé d’Aftaires has not yet 
lefttown, nor will he until the Ist of December, but his going or staying, al- 
though connected with the question, cannot influence it in the slightest degree. 

Paris, Nov. 18.—The Temps says :—* It is rumoured that Lord Palmerston 


The | 


All the papers of the Legation had before been | 


She Alvion. 


will acquaint you with the particulars of a bequest of property toa large amount, 


the increase and diffusion 
of knowledge among men” * * * * r of Messrs Clarke, Fyn- 
more, and Fladgate, the solicitors by whomT bg oie of the existence of 
| the will, together with the inquiries 1 have made, leave no doubt of its having 
| been established, and its dispositions recognised by the court of chancery, the | 
| first legatee under it having, for several years, and to the time of his death, re- 
ceived the income of the property, which is stated to have amounted to upwards 
of £4,000 per annum. 

According to the view taken of the case by the solicitors, it is now for the 
| United States, in the event of their accepting the bequest, and the trust coupled 
| with it to come forward, by their representative, and make themselves parties t¢ 
an amicable suit before the Lord Chancellor, for the purpose of legally establish 
| ing the fact of the demise of the first legatee without children, and intestate,— 
| prove their claim to the benefit of the will, and obtain a decree in chancery, 
awarding them the proceeds of the estate. Messrs Clarke, Fynmore, and Fiad- 
gate, are willing to undertake the management of the suit on the part of the 
United States; and, from what I have learnt of their standing, may safely be 
confided in. Not being acquainted with the exact structure of our institutions, 
they are not able to point outthe exact manner in which the United States should 
be represented in the contemplated suit, but they believe that their diplomatic 
| agent here, if constituted for that purpose the legal representative of the Presi- 





dent, would be recognised by the Court of Chancery as the proper organ of the | 


United States ; for all the purposes of the will. 








at 
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Parisian journals of all parties ; and it is furthermore stated, in fact, it is an- 
nounced officially in the Moniteur, that M. Pageot, the French Chargé left at 
Washington by the late Minister, has been recalled. So far, then, the question 
exhibits a belligerent and unpleasant aspect. 

But we are glad to see that matters had not proceeded to this extremity with- 
out an effort having been made by England to accommodate those unhappy, and 
we may almost say, needless, differences. His Majesty’s Government, it appears, 
offered through their Minister, Lord Granville, their friendly mediation, but which 
was declined on the part of France. This is much to be regretted, for to our 
perceptions we never saw a fairer case for the exercise of a compromise, brought 
about under the friendly auspices of a third party. ‘To this effect we expressed 
ourselves in this journal a year since, and we rejoice that the offer has been made 
by England. ‘It must have the effect of convincing those who appeared to have 
made themselves so certain that England was fomenting the dispute for the 
ignoble purpose of gain, that she has no such motives. Undoubtedly the com- 
merce of Great Britain would receive a decided and most favourable impulse 
should mutual hostilities occur between France and the United States; for 
French goods, of which there is so vast a consumption in this country, would: 
be conveyed hither in British vessels. And should even the introduction of 
French fabrics be prohibited by Congress, they would yet be transported fv 
British ships to Halifax, Quebec, Montreal, &c., where they would be purchased 





| Should it be thought unnecessary to await the action of Congress to autho- 
| rize the institution of the requisite legal proceedings, and should the course 
| Suggerted by the solicitors meet the views of the President, his power of attorney, 
authorizing the diplomatic agent here tu act in his name, will, [ apprehend, be 
| necessary ; and, as the suit will involve some expense not connected with the 
| contingent fund of the legations your instructions upon this branch of the subject 
will likewise be desirable. 

Iam sir, with great respect, your obedient serv't, A. VAIL. 

John Forsyth, Esq., Secretary of State of the U.S., Washington, 


I, James Smithson, son of Hugh, first Duke of Northumberland, and Elizabeth, 
heiress of the Hungerfords of Audley, and niece of Charles the Proud, Duke of 
Somerset, now residing in Bentinck street, Cavendish Square, do this 22d day of 
October 1826, make this my last will and testament. 

I bequeath the whole of my property, of every nature and kind soever, to my 
bankers, Messrs. Drummond of Charing Cross, in trust, to be disposed of in the 
following manner, and desire of my said executors to put my property under the 
| management of the court of chancery. 

To John Fitall, formerly my servant, but now employed in the London Docks, 
and residing at No 27 Jubilee Place, North Mile End, Old Town, in considera- 
| tion of his attachment and fidelity to me, and the long and great care he has taken 
| of my effects, and my having done but very little for him, I give and bequeath 
| the annuity or annual sum of 100/. sterling for his life to be paid to him quarterly, 

free from legacy duty and al! other deductions, the first payment to be made to 

him at the expiration of three months after my death. I have at divers times 
| lent sums of money to Henry Honori. Juilly, formerly my servant, but now 
keeping the Hungerford Hotel in the Rue Caumartin at Paris, and for which sums 
| of money I have undated bills or bonds signed by him. Now I will and direct that 
| if he desires it, these sums of money be letremain in his hands at an interest 
| of tive per cent. for five years after the date of the present will. 





To Henry James Hungerford, my nephew, heretofore called Henry James Dick- 
inson son of my late brother Lieut. Col Henry Louis Dickinson, now residing 


| with Mr. Auboin at Bourg Ja Reine, near Paris, I give and bequeath for his live | 


|the whole of the income arising from my property of every nature and kind 


| whatever, after the payment of the above annuity, and after the death of John | 


| Fitall, that annuity likewise, the payments to be at the time the interests or divi- 
dents become due on the stocks or otherwise. 

Should the said Henry James Hungerford have a child or children, legitimate 
|} or illegitimate, I leave to such child or children, his or their heirs, executors 
|and assigns, afterthe death of his her or their father, the whole of my property 


| of every kind absolutely and for ever to be divided between them, if there is | 


more than one, in the manner their father shall judge proper, and in case of his 
| omitting to decide this, as the Lord Chancellor shall judge proper. 

Should my said nephew, Henry James Hungerford marry, I empower him to 
make a jointure. 

Incase of death of my said nephew without leaving a child or children, or of 
the death of the child and children he way lave had under the age of 21 years 
or intestate, I then bequeath the whole of my property, subject to the annuity of 
100/. to John Fitall, and for the security and payment of which I mean stock to 
remain in this country, to the United States of America, to found at Washington, 
| under the name of the Smithsonian Institution, an establishment for the increase 

and diffusion of knowledge among men. 

I think it proper here to state that all the money which will be standing in the 
| French five per cents. at my death inthe names of the father of my above men- 
tioned nephew, Henry James Hungerford and all that in my name, is the pro- 
perty of my said nephew, being what he inherited from his father, or what I have 
laid up for him from the saving upon his income. 

JAMES SMITHSON. [L.s.] 
Department of State, Washington, September 26, 1835. 

Sir—I have the honour to acknowledge the receipt of your despatch of the 

28th July last,(No. 197,) relative to a bequest of property to a large amount 


| 
| 
| 


| left to the United States hy Mr. Smithson, for the purpose of founding at | 


Washington an institution “ for the increase and diffusion of knowledge among 
men,” and to inform you that your letter, and the papers which accompanied it, 


| have been submitted to the President, who bas determined to lay the subject | 


| before Congress at its next session. The result of its deliberations, when ob- 
tained, shall be communicated to you, with the necessary instructions. 

Of the course intended to be pursued in relation to this matter, as above ex- 
plained, you will take occasion to acquaint the solicitors who apprized you of 
the existence of Mr. Smithson’s will. 

I am, sir, your obedient servant, JOHN FORSYTH. 

Aaron Vail, Esq., Chargé d’Affaires of the U. S., London. 


| parts of the Union. 


| tively denied. 


| informed of what is going on at Quebec. 


| the Constitutional party is most active, particularly at Montreal, where the as- 


by adventurous merchants from the United States, and conveyed to different 
Even during the last war between England and this coun- 
try, not only French, but British goods, were purchased and secretly im- 
ported. A frontier of fifteen hundred miles offers so many facilities to this sort 
of traffic, that no efforts on the part of the Government could check it, so 
long as gain constituted the motive and rewarded the adventurer for pursuing it. 

But England, although fully aware of these advantages in prospective, is 
actuated by a nobler motive, and one which in the end will be more philoso- 
phic, and perhaps politic. She knows that her commercial interest is identified 
with that of America, and that whatever adds to, or diminishes it in one country, 
reacts upon the other. America, in her prosperity, buys largely of England; 
could she cuntinue to do so, if that prosperity were curtailed or destroyed? The- 
seller is naturally anxious for the welfare of his regular customer, because the 
well-being of the one involves to a certain extent the well-being of the other. This. 
is the true view of the case, and that which, we doubt not, his Majesty's 
Ministers have taken, strengthened too, we are sure, by feelings of humanity, 
which recoil at the prospect of war, carnage, and bloodshed among any portion 
of the great human family—more especially that which sprung from England, 
speaks her language, and in whose veins flows the blood of Britons. 

If we have succeeded in putting our thoughts in a clear point of view, the 
reader will perceive—that England deprecates a war between America and France 
on the triple ground of consanguinity, humanity, and high national policy. ‘That 

| her government, so long as it represents the sense of the nation, will act in 
, accordance with these views, we feel morally certain; and we are further sure, 
| that it was with this same motive that Lord Melbourne offered his late mediation 
|} to France. Sir Charles Vaughan, the late and deservedly popular British Minis- 
| ter to this country, we have the best reason for knowing, entertained to the fullest 
| extent these opinions, not only in reference to the dispute with France, but also 
| as related to Nullification, Abolition, and all questions vitally affecting the wel- 
| fareof this country; and we haveno doubt that he has so expressed himself, since 
| his return, to the King and the Cabinet, by whom he has been most kindly re- 


| ceived. 
| 





The late Message of the President certainly offers one more opportunity for 
bringing about a settlement of this unfortunate question. France acknowledges 
the debt, and is willing to pay it, but will not do so under the influence—teal or 

| imaginary—of intimidation. The President denies in the most emphatic manner 
| that his language was intended to intimidate her, and at the same time pays the 
highest compliment to her national feeling and to the valour of her people. Surely 
| asa former message gave the offence, this ought to atone for it; and there is the 
| strongest reason to suppose that any third power offering its friendly mediation— 
| not arbitration, for that is a very difficult word, with the Message of 1835 in his 
hand could not fail to bring about an accommodation. 





We insert what is affirmed to be the speech of the Emperor Nichoias to a 
| Warsaw Deputation, which waited on him to present an address, on his recent 

visit to Poland. The harshness of the language has produced the strongest 
comments in the English and French papers, some of which say it offers an 
| insult to both countries, and they call upon their respective governments to notice 
| itaccordingly. Russia, at the general pacification of Europe in 1814, promised’ 
| to give to Poland a representative form of government, which promise never 
having been performed, it is contended that she has violated her treaty with 
| England and France, and the other contracting powers, and should be called to 
| account forthwith. It is fair to state, however, that the authenticity of this 
speech is not only doubted, but by some of the constitutional papers is posi- 





The close of the navigation and bad state of the roads to the north have in- 
terrupted our correspondence with Lower Canada, so that we are not well 
We are glad, however, to state that 


Sie—W. , ; | sociation has acted in the most energetic manner, and shown incontestably that 

Sir—We tend you enclosed, the copy of a will of Mr. Smithson, on the Englishmen know and will maintain their rights. The days of the French 
subject of which we yesterday did ourselves the pleasure of waiting upon you, facti Saved d thet d hich ‘alist h 

| and we avail ourselves of the opportunity to repeat, in writing, what we verbally | ‘@°U0M are pumbered, and the tyranny under whic the English perty Bes 80 

| communicated. | long groaned is beginning to fade in the distance. Some appear to think that 


has offered the friendly mediation of England between France and America, | _ Pursuant to the instructions contained in the will, an amicable suit was, on the | the British party are going too far. We have no such opinion, nor do their acts 
i ; and that his proposal has been taken into consideration by the Council of Minis- | 4¢th of the testator, instituted in chancery by Mr. Hungerford, against Messrs. The inscriptions upon their banners—such as “ The 
ters, which has decided that Lord Granville should be requested to thank the Drummond, the executors, under which suit the assets were realized. They | King and Constitution,” ‘* No separation from the Mother Country,” &c. &c., 
British Cabnet for its obliging offer, but says that the Cabinet of France could Were Very considerable ; and there is now standing in the name of the ac- 


justify such a supposition. 


hot acceptit. This decision, perhaps, accounts for the armament preparing at 


countant general of the court of chancery, on the trusts of the wild stock amply shield them from sach imputations. 




















4 Brest.” | amounting in value to about £100,000. During Mr. Hungerford’s life, he re- : 
P The Constitutionnel of 19th November in an able article on the political re- ceived the income arising from this property; but news has just reached Eng- | In another column will be found Mr. Alexander Raphael's address to the 
’ lations of France, introduces the following observations :—‘* The American affair | !@nd that Mr. Hungerford has died abroad, leaving no child’surviving him electors of the county of Carlow, adverted to in our last. When Mr. O’Con- 
which has remained for so longa time in a kind of diplomatic confusion, now as- | _!t now becomes necessary that measures should he taken for the purpose of | nell makes his reply we shall submit that also. 
My ray . bse et oe aa respective representatives of the two States | ott the jo wae of on of te ath a ” praprcerrai mvc - - | We have copied from the Washington papers, the official communication of 
1ave withdrawn. e official relations have ceased. Attempts made by Eng- | Property. On reference to the will, it will appear that i very clearly | “ Rid ela, a + all eae ; 
. land to bring the two Governments toan understanding are spoken ad Our | defined to whom, on behalf of the United States the property should be paid or | Mr. Vail, me l ee States Charge d Affaires in London, to his government, 
. ‘Navy however is placed on a war footing and holds itself ready to interfere.” transferred ; indeed, there is so much doubt, that we apprehend that the at- together with the Presidents Message to Congress, relative to a large donation of 
From Galignani’s Messenger | torney general must, on behalf of the crown of England, be joined in the pro- | money made by a Mr. Smithson in England to this country, for the perpose of 
>..: - » y = ° - a we : Tut . : J 7 ‘ . 
be *. _ Nov. 19.—We have been led into error in announcing the departure of | C¢edings which it is requisite that the United States should institute. improving the knowledge of mankind. We know nothing further of this subject 
“4 t. Barton, the American Charge d’Affaires. He is still in Paris. He has, We act in this matter for Messrs. Drummonds, the bankers, who are mere than is embraced in the correspondence before us. 
—— for some time quitted the Hotel of the American Legation, and no stake holders, and who are ready to do all in their power to facilitate getting | 
; Onger transacts business in an official capacity. Mr. B Cc the decision of the court, and carrying into effect the testator’s intentions.— | . os 
. . 4 s pacity. Mr. Brent, the Consul of the | ‘™¢ ’ Mh : raat , * Weck- : So- 
I United States, now signs passports, and performs the routine of business. We shall therefore be happy to communicate with such professional advisers as | _ The Girls W eck day Book. Published by the London Religious Tract So 
. ——- | your government may think fit to appoint to act for them in this country. In | ciety. New York—Wm. Jackson: 1836.—Our literary caterers are on the 
e BEQUEST OF JAMES SMITHSON | the mean time, we may perhaps be permitted to add, that it is perfectly com- | alert at this season, to give food to the mind, and they prepare their dishes for 
bn Message from the Presidentof the Unit ; p ‘ ping | petent for us to carry on the proceedings, on behalf of the United States, and young as well as old. This little book is a sprightly piece of morality, convey- 
._ oe 3 1e United States i ati 2s } . Ba ls : : P i ; ; ] p : ; + . 
> the United States, tn Sounds Ghedihone af Manan = gm to pte ee to possibly some expense and delay may be avoided by our ad doing ___ | ing in familiar conversations, interspersed with narrative, very much that is use- 
a , an establish n ft London, for founding at Washington Haviig thus briefly stated the nature of the business, we at present abstain i aaa ntiese. Bal k ; P ! , 
. diffs - ment, to be styled “ The Smithson Institution, for the increase and | from miking any suggestion as to the party in whose name proceedings should ful to the rising ene ee omnes cognnenee oy ae 
Musion of knowledge among men. | be adopted, considering the point should be determined by our counsel here, , modes of speaking ; and we think that on the whole it is admirably adapted for 
r To the S Washington, December 17, 1835. | after th? opinion of the proper law officers in the States has been taken on the | the general improvement and information of the young. It is elegantly put to- 
wad : lesa ; ve and House of Representatives ef the United States. | subject. | gether in boards, gilt edges, and contains numerous well executed wood-cuts. 
ik etnies f © Congress a report from the Secretary of State, accompanying! Any ‘uriher information you may require, we shall be happy to give you; and| ~~, he Partiz 2 vals. Mere 4 f ; 
at ’ @ pies of certain papers relating to a bequest to the United States by Mr. James | are, sir, Your most obedient servants, | The Partizans. 2 vols. Harpers.—A prose of ether matter hee cacsed as in- 
“4 { meas a of suatan, for the purpose of founding at Washington, an establish- CLARKE, FYNMORE & FLADGATE, Craven st. Strand, July 21. | advertently to omit the earlier notice of this well-written novel. It is by W. G. 
= diffusion a see of the meee a Institution “for the increase and | <A. Vail, Esq. 49 York Terrace. | Simms, Esq., author of “Guy Rivers,” The Yamassee,” &c.,—works which 
, - ledge among men.” The Executive having no authority to | have justly establis! i i i 
ul take any steps for accepting the trust, and obtaining the oie the pa ya Exchange at New York on London, 60 days, 8} a 8} per cent. prem, | have justly established for him a character in the world of fiction, and to which 
ut ‘ommunicated with a view to such measures as Congress ma dead — - : the present addition offers no disparagement. Being ‘‘ A Tale of the Revolu- 
. s “mM necessary. | a : , on a ; . 
> ANDREW JACKSON Md aE Lal ZN PE IBILOW ‘tion,”’ there are, almost necessarily, incidents in it which it might have been 
hes } The 8 Department of State, Washington Dec. 16,1835. | to wien Ls better not to withdraw from obscurity, as such things tend to ones ithe advances 
d ) a ne Secretary of State has the honor tu submit to the President the copy of | NEW YORK, SATURDAY, JANUARY 2, 1835. | to perfect harmony which are now happily in progress between the two empires ; 
'o I rs a in regard to a bequest made to the United States for the |= == = = | but generally, we are free to say, he has been moderate and liberal in the use of 
‘ Purpose c y : ~ sl ad > , | : . ? . sa | the 
i pose of founding at Washington, an institution “for the increase and diffusion By the arrival of the St. James from London, and Poland from Havre, we | them. 
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of knowledge among men;” and at the 
Propriety of laying these papers before 
such measures, on their part, 


same time, respectfully to suggest the 
Congress, with a view to the adoption 
as the nature of the subject may seem to require. 
To the President of the United States. ae 


[ Extract. ] 
Legation of the United States, London, July 28, 1835. 


Sir—T whi 
The papers which I have the honour herewith to communicate to you, 


Sketch of the Ruins of the Merchants’ Exchange, and adjacent buildings. — 
There have been several drawings of this scene of conflagration offered to the 
public ; but we have just seen a most spirited sketch, executed in the style of 
crayon, and lithographed, from the pencil of Mr. Hoppner Mever; conveying 
in comparatively few strokes a most lively idea of that great disaster, as far as 
a single view can pourtray it. The view taken by the artist is the Exchang: 
and adjacent buildings. 


*,* We regret to be obliged to defer several literary and other notices. 


| are in possession of English and French papers to the 20th of Nov. We have | 
made such extracts as appear to possess interest. 

The American Indemnity question with France begins to attract much in- 

terest in the British capital. Mr. Barton, as before stated, has applied for and 

| received his passports, and will, it is affirmed, return to this country in the Ameri- 

can packet which sails from Havre on the lst of December. That he has ceased 

to have any diplomatic relations with the French government is admitted by the 
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SWEET ELLEN O’MORE! 


Throughout the groen isle, where there's hearts to adore, 
Ah! who has not heard of sweet Ellen O'More ! 

In her eye there’s a light, 

In her voice there's a tone, 

That speaks to my spirit 

Like days that are flown. 
E’en the rude peasant smiles, as she passes his door, 
And blesses the face of sweet Ellen O’More. 





Though the daughters of Erin are lovely to see, 
Yet Ellen, sweet Ellen’s the fairest to me ; 
When | see her advance 
To join the gay throng, 
The sylph of the dance, 
And the syren of song, 
My heart feels a passion ne'er cherish’é before, 
And sighs for the love of sweet Ellen O’More ! 
—~@—- 
“THE NIOBE OF NA'TIONS.” 
HOLY WEEK IN ROME. 

On Palm Sunday, the first day of which the grand ceremonies of Holy Week 
commenced, we drove to the Vatican about nine o'clock. Even at that early hour 
the superb Sala Regia was crowded with fashionables waiting for admission ; 
but to obtain that, you must be dressed in black, or in uniform; * frock coats,” 
“boots,” and other barbarities are not permitted to enter the chapel, or approach 
within the lines of guards, during the processions and functions at St. Peter's. 
This magnificent Sestina chapel being thrown open, it soon became crowded to 
excess. In order to prevent confusion it is divided by a handsome gilt railing ; 
the altar end is destined for the religious ceremonies, the lower for the congrega- 
tion. The right-hand side of this latter is reserved for the ladies. 
side several of the front pews are appropriated for the foreign ambassadors, 
military strangers, and other official personages. ‘The remaining ones, which 
are elevated some feet, and elegantly fitted up, are exclusively for members of 





royal families; sothat the public iu general have omly the centre passage to | 


squeeze into. Many an imploring look was given to friends in uniform to make 
interest with the Swiss guards, to obtain permission to enter amongst us—the 
favoured few. 

There were present—the King of Naples, his brothers, his charming Queen, 
the Queen Dowager, many Princes of Europe ; all the foreign Ambassadors, in 
splendid attire; military of every nation, in their varied costumes; beauty of 
every clime, displaying every shade and degree of the loveliest of created 
creatures. 

There was an epitome of all that is great and grand assembled for the most 
solemn purposes. On the walls one beholds depicted (in one of the most 
striking and esteemed chef d'w@uvies of the human art), the final judgment of 
mankind, inspiring the audience with reflections of the most solemn kind. 
the altar, the sovereign Pontiff, laying aside his temporal dignities, officiates as 
simple Bishop of Rome. 
accompanied at intervals with sacred music of the sublimest description ; while 
it was impressive to witness kings and princes of the earth, or their representa- 
tives, from almost every nation; civil authorities; military power; wealth and 
high rank, with female beauty arigelic in devout aspirations to heaven—all for- 


getting the cares of state, tha pomps of worldly grandeur, the vanities of life— | 


here united in humiliation and prayer before the altar of their God. 


After high mass and sermon had been concluded, the palms were blessed. | 
The Pope in full pontificals was seated in a chair of state on the left side of the | 


altar; the Cardinals in double row un each side. Each of these, with the 
bishops, inferior clergy, many Roman and foreign nobles, &e. weut up in suc- 
cession, and received from the hand of his holiness a palm. ‘These branches are 
about three feet long, of a pale straw colour, having the leaves plaited or curled 
back in an ornamental fashion. A procession, in commemoration of our Re- 
deemer’s triumphant entrance into Jerusalem, was then formed, in which the 
Pope walked, followed by the Cardinals, &c. including many distinguished 
strangers. Amongst those thus bearing palms in their hands was a noble and 
victorious English geueral, whose brows had been crowned with triumphant 
laurels in Oriental! climes. Having proceeded to the Sela Regia, the procession 
returned to the chapel in the same erder. The blessing was then given, which 
closed the ceremonies. 

On the following Wednesday this Vatican chapel was again thronged with the 
same assemblage of royalty and fashion, as on the previous occasion, to hear ‘il 
matutino della tenebre” or “ miserere."" The service began about five o'clock. 
This composition is sung in an impressive style peculiar to itself, to which it is 
said there is no parallel in the world, although accompanied with no musical in- 
struments of any kind. The vocalists are the most perfect that it is possible to 
imagine ; and as the day closed, and darkness supervened, it had a solemn and 
touching effect. On Holy Thursday the Sestina was, if possible, move crowded 
than formerly. The Pope assisted at high mags, which was performed by a Car- 
dinal; after which the congregation retired to the Sala Regia, through which 
his Holiness carried the Host in grand procession,to be deposited during 
Good Friday, in the Paolena chapel, which was splendidly illuminated. We 
then had to hurry through a court of the Vatican Palace to reach the 
top of the magnificent colonnade surrounding “la Piazza di St Pietro,” where 
seats had been prepared for the accommedation of strangers to view the solemn 
benediction given by his Holiness. Tis is a gorgeous sight. ‘The troops 
drawn up in martial array, forming three sides of a square, in the centre of which 
ire the Royal Family of Naples, and many other distinguished personages—the 
seuntiess mass of living beings crowding the Piazza and steps leading to the 
portal of the stupendous Cathedral—the appearance of the venerable Pontiff at 
the superb balcony, raising his arms to heaven, imploring a blessing on the mul- 
titude—the instantaneous dropping on bended knee, all joining, king and people, 
in private prayer—the imposing silence which at this moment prevails—must 
impress every one, of whatever persuasion, with reverential feelings. 

We then proceeded to St. Peter's, where his Holiness washed the feet of 
twelve pilgrims. This humiliation was performed iu the northern trauscept. 
platform had been raised, in order to afford a better view to the anxious specta- 
tors, and pews erected for the reception of the Royal visitors, Ambassadors, &c 

uto one of which I was politely admitted. Ere this ceremony was well finished, 
we had to set off in a hurry, noble and plebeian,—the gentle fair and the robuster 
sex, all crowding and scrambling through the courts of the Vatican, up the 
stairs, along the magnificent * Logge di Kaffaello,” to reach the second gallery 
f the Palace, where, in a capacious saloon, the pilgrims were to dine, waited 
upon by the Pope in person. The Swiss guards had here arduous work to keep 
ack the general rush, and only to admit those who had tickets, or were pro- 
perly dressed. My uniform again stood my friend. While way was made for 
me to pass, I grasped an acquaintance by the arm, and walked him in along with 
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table was placed on one side of the hall ona platform, inclosed by a 
trailing. On the opposite side were clegant boxes for their Majesties, and 
ross the lower end of the saloon was a gallery for the ladies. ‘The crowd and 
pres ¢ centre were beyond description—cvery one pushing on—unayoid- 
abiy Watnpiog on toes—nurmuring in every possible linguage—all anxious to 
geta pecp. Not relishing this erush-room sort of scene, I mnanaged to edge 
towards a wicket in the railing which was occasionally opened to adinit privi- 
leged persons of distinction. |] gave a beseeching glance to one of my friends, the 
ae 


guardia mobile,”’ from whom I had received, on all previous occasions, the most 
polite attentions. He took the hint; aud as the next ambassador entered, gave 


me asign tofollow. I instantly availed myself of this favour, and soon found 
myself rubbing shoulders with Mareschal Bourmont. on the platform of the Pil- 
ziim’s table. Having thus get up a step in the world, and at perfect ease to look 
avout, the scene of distress on the other side of the bar, in spite of compassionate 
feclings, was amusing—a true picture of the world, where all ranks jostle and 


cramble for places, and those who succeed but too often spurn at those who fai! 


table was tastefully laid ovt, being decorated with bouquets of flowers, con- 
sectionary, fruits, &c., with a bottle of wine to each cover. The dinner, con- 
ting Of coup, lish, dressed in various ways, macaroui, puddings, &c., was 
brought up bya chain of domestics. Thediffere: t portions were handed by a cliam- 
berlain to his H liness, who placed each plate of the courses before every pil- 





grim. tis the custom for these to carry away whatever may remain of his por- 

10, Including the Siiver-fork and spoon. For this purpose baskets are placed 
t the foot of each pilgr t 

While in conversation with Mareschal Bourmont, who was attended by one of 


s sons, and who both expressed their warm acknow rments for the man 


itlentions they had experienced from the corps I had formerly belonged to. 
ing their refuge in Gibraltar, our notice was attracted bi he hubbub which 
rose the saloon. Immediately on the Pope's departure, every One Was a3 
x1 to make his escape as he previously was to enter ne of the P ‘ 
c! I ins, on observing this, very courteously offered to conduct us thr rh 
Tine priva rtments, so as to avoid the annoyance of force our way thro 
che ¢ Wi gladly accepted his obliging propos il, which also afford sa 
OPpporvunity of seeing splendid rooms, rich in painting, and objects of vertu, sel- 
. the public 
0 e€ ait of Good Friday the “ Miserere” was again sung in the S i 
‘ ihe touching psalmody loses nothi by repetition; the dolorous 
Seemed Lo create the same jatense interest as was manifested on the pre- 
vious occasion. Exclusive of these grand functions, the vespers or evening song 
' ‘med as usual every afternoon at St. Peter's, in the beautiful * C ipella 
coro.” [ke sacred music is of the most impressive kind, this choir being 
posed of the most eminent vocalists and organists in Europe. Indeed, as 


© expected from the natural genius of the people for this elegant aceom- 


On the left | 


At | 


The divine service chanted by Cardinals and prelates, | 





| plishment, sacred music can nowhere be heard in greater perfection than at Rome. 
| In many churches, on particular feast days, these oratorios are exquisitely per- 
| formed, the orchestras on these occasions being a re-union of the most celebrated 
| musical artists from St. Peter’sand other cathedrals. I recollect, on the last day 
| of the old year, the vespers at the “ Chiesa del Gesie” were concluded by a 
| rich treat of sacred music; after which the J’e Deum was sung 10 superior 
| style, in thanksgiving for benefits bestowed during the past year. Persons fond 
of sacred melody may here indulge in this enjoyment without constraint and 
| without expense, the church being always open, and free admission to all ranks. 
There are in general most crowded audiences, including numbers of foreigners. 
This facility of hearing so frequently such perfect sacred harmony, unquestion- 
' ably tends to soften and humanize the asperities and harshness of temper inci- 
dental to mankind, elevating the soul and inspiring benevolent feelings. : 
| In the evening we attended at the hospital for poor pilgrims. In this establish- 
| ment many thousands receive hospitality every year: each is allow ed free living, 
with bed and board furthree days. Ou this evening there were several hundreds, 
while numbers of persons, including many of the first rank, attended to wash 
| their feet and serve them at the supper tables, which were laid out in long rows 
in the capacious eating halls. ‘There is likewise an establishment of the same 
| kind for poor women, where many ladies, even of rank, also attend to perform 
| the same charitable offices. Here, as in all the other great hospitals and nu- 
| merous charitable institutions in this capital, the halls, dormitories, kitchens, 
&e., were clean and airy ; the whole system scemed to be eonducted with great 
regularity aad propriety. 

On Saturday there was another grand function in the Sestina cnapel. and at 
the cathedral de S. Giovanni Lateranno there were many ceremonies attending 
the ordination of priests and other orders; after which all Jews or Turks re- 
cently converted were publicly baptized. 

On Easter Sunday the concluding grand function takes place in St. Peter’s ; 
the Pope comes in procession, being carried in the chair of state, accompanied 
by all the high church dignitaries. ‘The magnificent nave is lined with National 
| Guards and the Swiss halbertmen. A sermon is preached; after which his Ho- 
| liness says high Mass, assisted by cardinals, prelates, &c. The temporary pews, 


} 
' 
| 
! 
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fitted up on each side of the grand altar, were occupied by their Majesties of | 


Naples, and all ladies of rank who chose to attend, while the centre space was 
| crowded with iilitary, strangers, public functionaries, &c. ‘The chancel and 
| transepts of this vast and stupendous temple were densely turonged; every 
| pillar, clustered with human beings congregated to do homage to their common 
| Creator. ‘This solemn spectacle, combined with the grandeur of the interior 
| structure and splendid monuments of art, inspire the stranger with the most 
| solemn impressions, notwithstanding the little sense of decorum displayed in 

some instances by individuals. When the service was finished every body 
| repaired to the best positions on the piazza in front, or on the colonnade, to view 
the Papal benediction, which was given with the same solemnities as on the pre- 
ceding Thursday, but with greater effect, as the multitude of people from the 
surrounding country increased the number of spectators. 

Thus concluded the religious functions for the season. ‘The grandeur of ef- 
fect, and the solemnity of these scenes, must be witnessed to be felt. All 
attempts at delineation prove feeble ; the most elaborate and florid descriptions 
fall short of the reality. ‘Their inexpressible interest is evinced in the high an- 
ticipations, never disappointed, of the numbers of people, of every religious 
creed and of every country, who travel each revolving season from far and distant 
climes to assist, by their presence, at these solemn rites. A TRAVELLER. 

—_— 


Vavicties. 


‘T was charged,’ said Lord Oxford, * with the answer of a poor man in Bedlam 
who was insulted by a boy because he woul. not tell bim why he was confined. 
The unhappy man at last said :—* Because God Almighty has deprived me of 
that which you never had!’ 

The Press.—At a public meeting in England, ** the weather was warm, and 
there stood near him a little fat gentleman who seemed much incommoded by 
the crowd. There came behind him a tall raw-boned man, holding a memoran- 
dum in his hand. * What do you mean, sir,’ said the fat gentleman, ‘ by crowd- 
ing and jostling in this manner? Who are you, sir?’ ‘Sir, 1am one of the 
gentlemen connected with the press.’ ‘I thought se, by Jove !’ was the ready 
reply, ‘for you have nearly squeezed my ribs in !’—Literary Gazette. 

There is a curious document in existence drawn up by the late Lord Ash- 
burton. It is an abstract of a genealogical tree of the descendants of the ill- 
fated Mary Queen of Scots; from which it appears that at thet period every 
crowded heed in Kurope was included in the number, except the King of Portu- 
gal and the King of Bavaria, and Bernadotte, the King of Sweden. ‘The entire 
number of her descendants then living was 316, and they were all, including the 
Dake of Reichstadt (young Na polean) within the lire of succession to the 
British throne. 

Charles X. and his Family.—The health of the old King is good, and he 
maintains it by a most active life, being out every morning at day-break with his 
gun and dog. He had been unwell, and went to Toeplitz, where the baths, as 
they commonly do at first, appeared not to suit his constitution, and brought on 
an active rheumatism, but the physician made him persevere, and the result has 
been that he is perfectly cured and enabled to continue the violent exercise, 
which is his sole enjoyment. 
marked with care, and the natural vivacity of her manner is strongly contrasted 
with the sadness consequent upon such a continued train of misfortunes. It is 
under her direction that tne education of the Duke of Bordeaux has been 
formed ; as since the affair of Blaye, the Duchess of Berri has not the good for- 
tune to be on good terms with her family. I have heard it constantly said, and 
seen it as constantly stated in the journals, that Henry V., as he claims to be, 
was a meagre and delicate boy, kept closely under restraint, and brought up 
more as a jesuit than a prince. Now the fact is, that I do not suppose there can 
be a more hearty, high-spirited, active lad of his age of fourteen than he is ; 
and as to his health, if being full and ruddy, and wild, and running and galloping 
about the country all day isa proof of a consumption, he is ina very bad way. 
—ixtract of a Letter. 

Conundrum.—Why are the disciples of Gall and Spurzheim necessarily in 
favour of liberal education? Because they are Free-knowledge-ists 

A discovery has recently been mace near Bordeaux, of ancient tombs, which 
probably date from the time of Marcus Aurelius, or that of Clovis. In these 
tombs were seed in perfect preservation, some of which, being sown, have pro- 
duced flowers and fruit. 

Idleness.—Burton, in his ‘Anatomy of Melancholy,’ describes idleness as 
being the cushion upon which the devil reposes.’ Dr. Johnson designates it as 

rust of the soul.’ 


#t 
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Interesting Historical Fact.—At a Moravian missionary meeting at Manches- 
ter last week, Mr. Montgomery stated, as an undoubted historical fact, that the 
Bohemian and Moravian churches had published the editions of the Scriptures 
ii the Bohemian language before Martin Luther published his 

Unanimity.—A Reverend Clergyman in a sermon preached to his people on 
particular occasion, said of them that they had always acted with great un- 
animity and candor; ‘for,’ says he,*as often as I have chastised you from the 
desk, you deserved it, and when I have asked for more salary, you have unani- 

y refused it.’ 
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DOCTORS BRYAN & STOUT, DENTIST, 115 CHAMBERS.-S1, 
R' SHARD H, CHINN, Counsellor & Attorney at Law, New Orleans, Office 
k 





txchance Place, Oid Claims looked into free of charge,if unproductive; and 
Communications answered during the current Week. Jan. 2-2m. 
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Zeales’s colony on the Rio Grande.—An Expedition will sail in the 
zinning of February for this tine colony, one or two good Schooners wall be 


ered by the company, and the Linpresario, John C. Beales, will accompany the 
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ilers to the Grant. Full titles are guaranteed by the company. For further 
particulars enquire of Charles Edwards, Esq. 53 Wall Street, or Dr. Beales, 68 
Broadway. 
EROARDING AND DAY SCHOOL, for Young ladies, No. 683 Broadway, cor- 
a> ner of Amity Street, New York. } 





xious to make her Semmary in every respect desirable, Mrs. Coley § en- 
gaged a French lady of competent ability as teacher of that language, and masters 
fur ver branche f instruction; which arrangement, combined with her farmer 


pans, she flatters he f will entitle her to a full share of patronage, from ail parents 

who wish to give t ‘aughters a liberal and polished education. As the [*rench 

teacher will reside in fumi'y, the French language will be the medium of con- 

Versation {aug. 20, 
Reference may be made to the following Clergymen and Gentlemen: 

Rt.Rev. Bishop Onderdons, John Laurie, Esq. Rev. Dr, Phillips, 

Rev. Dr. Berrian, Stewart Brown, Esq. Rev. Erskine Mason. 

Rev. Dr. Lyell, J. Kearney Rogers, M.D. Henry Wreaks, Esq. 

t J. Tucker, Esq. Robert Hogan, Esq. John S. Bartlett, M.D. 

Laurie, Esq. Redwood Fisher, Keq. 


ARWICK & C gold and silver refiners, assayers, and sweep smelter 


Georg 
\ | Office, No 32 New Street. New-York,refinery corner of Bank and West-st. 











is exhibiting, in the American Academy of Fine Arts, Barclay-street, the fol- 
“Old Mortality and his Pony ;” a full-length statue of Robert 
; ** Willie and Allan,” from the song “* Willie Brew’d a Peck o’ Maut;” 
Tam O'Shanter,” . 
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4 ** Souter Johnny,” and other works, 
Open from 10 A. M. till 5 P, ML, and from7 till 10 in the evening. 
nts. 


Admittance 
° ] 


[Oct. 17 
EO. E. HAWES, Dentist, No. 8 Park Place, New York. Porcelain Teeth 
inserted in the best possible manner. [ Nov. 21-tf.] 
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| of Main, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


The Duchess of Angouleme looks weil, but deeply | 





January 2, 











IRE PROOF WROUGHT IRON SAFES.—Those that are, or contem- 
late, building Stores, and are in want of perfectly secure Iron Safes to build 
in walls, are respectfully invited to examine those of the subscriber, made at his 
| Iron Chest Works. The probability is, that these will supersede all others, the same 
| as the portable ones on castors he had the pleasure of first introducing by their ma- 
| hufacture some years since. ESSE DELANO 
| Dec. 19-tf. 97 Water st. cor. Gouverneur’s lane. 


HE PREMIUM GOLD MEDAL, Silver Medal and Diploma of the Ameri- 
can Institute, were awarded for the best Incorruptible Teeth, superior method 
of inserting and fixing them in the mouth, and other improvements in Dental Surgery 
---to JONATHAN DODGE, Operative, Surgical and Mechanical Dentist, No. 5 
Chambers-st., N.Y. Jan.10.-ly. 
\V R.HORN respectfully announces his intention of remaining in this city, and 
devoting his time to the instruction of Singing, Piano-forte, and the Theory 


of Composition. For terms, enquire of Dubois & Bacon, and J. L. Hewitt, Music 
[Sept. 26.] 





sellers, Broadway. 
ARMS AND COUNTRY SEATS FOR SALE —A very desirable farm of 
200 acres, situated 16 miles from Cincinnati, having 100 acres in cultivation a 

frame house, with five rooms, a kitchen, a hall, a porch, anda piazza, a large new 

frame barn, a granary, carriage house, a good frame dairy, a cider press, pig pens 

| and cow hovels, shingle roofed, two orchards of peach, apple, pear, and sweet cherry 

trees, an excellent garden, a good well, and several springs. The land is excellent, 

and lies well. ‘The neighbourhood is good and healthy. 

A good farm of 100 acres, 12 miles from town, upon a main road, having 70 acres 
in culture, a good orchard, a frame house with seven rooms, a frame barn, 30 by 50 
feet, a wagon yard, a large stable, a spring house, acorn crib, springs, wells, and a 
creek, One half of the land is rich bottom, the rest upland of good quality. 

A first rate farm of 190 acres, 28 miles from town, having 100 acres of rich bottom 
land in cultivation, an excellent brick house with five rooms, a pantry, a large hall, 
and a kitchen, a rain cistern, a pump, two wells, a spring, a large frame barn, and a 
smoke house. 

A goud farm of 130 acres, seven miles from town, having 90 acres in cultivation, 
two orchards, a frame house with four large rooms, a new frame barn, log houses, 
springs, and a well, é 

A pleasant residence, three miles from town, with 60 acres of land, 40 of which are 
in cultivation, a frame house with four rooms, a stable, a frame barn, an excellent or- 
} chard, two wells and several springs. 
| Very many other Farms, Country-seats, and eligible houses in the city for sale, of 
which full information will be given gratis. 

Capitalists can obtain from 8 to 10 per cent. interest upon mortgage or the best 
personal security. 

Persons desirous of receiving money from England, Wales, Ireland, Scotland, and 
other parts of Europe, can have the cash paid them in Cincinnati, as soon as the 
payment is advised by the European bankers. 

nglish Bills of Exchange, gold, and Bank of England notes bought and sold, 
Apply to THOMAS EMERY, Estate and Money Agent, Fourth-street, East 
Sept. 26.] 
NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE AND TRUST COMPANY, 
ERSONS may effect insurances with this Company on their own lives, or the 
lives of others, and either for the whole duration of life, or for a limited period. 
The payments of premium may be either made annually, or in a gross sum: 
Premiums on one hundred dollars for one year. 

















Age. 1 year. ge. year. ge. 1 year. ge. 1 year. 
14 0 72 26 1 07 38 1 48 50 1 96 
15 0 77 27 112 39 1 57 51 1 97 
16 0 84 28 1 20 40 1 69 52 2 02 
17 0 86 29 1 28 41 1 78 53 2 10 
18 089 30 1 31 42 1 $5 54 218 
19 0 90 31 1 32 43 1 89 55 2 32 
20 0 91 32 1 33 44 1 90 56 2 47 
21 0 92 33 1 34 45 1 91 5 270 
22 0 94 34 1 35 46 1 92 58 314 
23 0 97 35 1 36 47 1 93 59 3 67 
24 0 99 36 1 39 48 1 94 60 4 36 
25 100] 37 1 43 49 194 








Money will be received in deposite by the Company, and held in trust, upon which 
interest will be allowed as follows: 
Upon any sum over $100 irredeemable for 1 year, 
” - 100 ” for 5 months, 
100 for 2 months, 


TRUSTEES. 

Gulian C. Verplanck, Jno. Mason, 
Peter Harmony, P.G. Stuyvesant, Thos. W. Ludlow, 
Sam. Thompson, Nathaniel Prince, S. Van Rensaeller, 
W. B. Lawrence, Jonathan Goodhue, Isaac Bronson, 
John G. Coster, Steph’n Whitney, Jacob Lorillard, 
Peter Remsen, Benj. Knower. Thos. Suffern, 
John Duer, John Rathbone, Jr. 

R. A. NICOLL, Secretary. WM. BARD, President. 

F. U. Johnston, Physician to the Company. March 21-ly. 


NEW-YORK AND LIVEKPOOL PACKE'LS. 


4} per cent, 
4 oe “ 


3 


“ee “ “ “ “ 


Wm. Bard, James Kent, 

H. C. De Rham, 
Thos. J. Oakley, 
N. Devereux, 
James Me Bride, 
Jolin J. Astor, 





Ships. | Masters. | Daysof Sailing from| Days of Sailing from 
| New York. Liverpool. 

Caledonia, lGraham, |Jan. 1, May 1}, Sept.1,/Feb. 16,June16,Oct.16, 
Roscoe, |Delano, ws ,_= & * See ee, @ oe © 8S 
Hibernia, | Wilson, “16, ** 16, ** 16,)Mar.1,July 1, Nov. 1, 
Sheffield, j|Allen, “i, * Soc Oe eS SO SOR 
Europe, Marshall, jFeb. 1, Junel, Oct. 1,) ‘* 16, ** 16, ** 16, 
Geo. Washington, Holdrege,  ) en ey. eee ee 
Columbus, Cobb, “16, “* 16, ** 16,)Aprill, Aug. 1, Dec. 1, 
United States, Holdrege, on, =o "Gar?" & * &F 6 


> ’ tes , 
South America, Waterman, Mar. 1,July “14, * 164, * 
. “ s “ 








1, Nov. 1, . 
Napoleon, Smith, " Ba” Sao” Be, 26, * 26, 
England, | Waite, “16, ** 16, ** 16,)May 1,Sept.1,Jan. 1, 
St. Andrew, Thompson, 2. a ae, oe oe ie 
Orpheus, \Bursley, Aprill, Aug. 1, Dec.1,) ** 16, ** 16, ** 16, 
Independence, Nye, = & * oe ay Se ee, 
North Amervca,  |Dixey, 16, ** 16, ** 16fJune 1, Oct. 1, Feb. I, 
Virginian Harris, Om. *§ & * Ge? & - & 


These ships are all of the firstclass,commanded by men of character and expe 
rience, and care will be taken that the beds, bedding, and stores, shal! be of the best 
kind. Therate of passage outward is fixed, by an understanding with the proprietors 
of the other lines, at $140, including wines and liquors, or $i20, without wines, 
&c.—Passengers paying the last mentioned sum, canbe supplied by the steward at 
the printed rates which willbe furnished on board. 

Neither the captain nor owners of these ships will be responsible for any letters, 
parcels, or packages sent by them, unless regular bills of lading are signed therefor. 

Consignees of ships Caledonia, Hibernia,Columbus, Europe, South America, Eng- 
land, Orpheus, North America, BARING, BROTHERS, & Co., Liverpoc|, 

GOODHUE & Co., or C.H. MARSHALL,N.Y. 


Consignees of ships Sheffield, United States, St. Andrew, and Virginian, 





OW OPEN.—J. Thom respectfuily informs the citizens of New York that he 


S. WHITNEY—SANDS, TURNER, FOX & CO.,and R. KERMIT, N.Y. 
SANDS, HODGSON, TURNER & CO, Liverpool. 





| Consignees of ships Napoleon, Roscoe, Geo. Washington, and Independence, 
| GRINNELL, MINTURN & Co., N.Y. 
| CEARNS,CRARY & Co.,.FLiverpoo!. 
| NEW-YORK AND LONDON PACKEIS ra 
The proprietors of this line of packets having increased the number of their snips, 
will hereafter despatch one of them from New York and Portsmouth on the Ist, 10th, 
and 20th, and from London on the 7th, 17th, and 27th, of every month throughout the 
rear, Viz i— 
“ve Ships. } Masters, ‘Days of Sailing from Days of Sailing from 
New-York London. Portsmouth. 
Toronto, R, Griswold, Dec. 20, Feb. 7. Feb.10, 
Ontario, Huttlesten, dim . “ 7, — 2, 
Westminster, George Moore, i ™ ~ 2 Mar. !, 
St. James Wm. %. Sebor, > we Mar. 7, -. 
Montreal, iC.H. Champlin Feb. 1, =) Tee * 20, 
New Ship ——___| Thos. Britton, = Oy, a * Aprill, 
Louisa, iD. H. Truman a. April 7, = R, 
New Ship ——-__|F. H. Hebard, Mar. 1, ~. Fa = 
Philadelphia, E. E. Morgan, 7 * 21, May i, 
President, J.M.Chadwick ” 2 May 7, — J 
Samson, D. Chadwick, April 1, "Ba - 
Toronto, |i. Griswold, 7 = WR, June 1, 
These ships are all of the first class, about 600tons burthen,and are commanded 
by able and experienced navigators. Great care will be taken that the Beds, 





Steres, &e. are of the best description. The price of cabin passage outward, is now 
fixed at $140, including Wines and Liquors, or $120 without Wines, &c. Passengers 
paying the last menticned price, can be supplied by the steward at the printed rates, 
which will be furnished on board, Neither the captains nor owners of these packets 
| will ba responsible for any letters, parcels or packages sent by them unless regular 
| Bills of Lading are sizned therefor. Apply to . 
| JOHN GRISWOLD 70 Southstreet, New York. 
GRINNELL, MINTURN and Co., 134 Front street, or to 
GEORGE WILDES, & Co., No. 19 Coleman street, London, 
GARRATT & GIBBON, Portsmouth. 
N. B. Steamboats run daily from Portsmouth (where these paekets stop to land and 
eive pissengers) to England and to different parts of the Continent. 


i 


e 





| NEW YORK AND HAVRE PACKETS 
| From New York on the 8th, 17th and 24th of each month. From Havre on the 
f new arrangement for the sailing 





| Ist, 8th, ané 16th of every month. Having made a 

of these packets, the subscribers will despatch them as above, and in the following 

| order, viz :— : 

| Ships. Masters. | Days of Sailing from ; Days of Sailing from 

| | New-York, Havre. . 

| Havre, ’,Stoddard,|Ict. 24, Feb. 16, June 8, Dec. 8, April I, July 16, 

| Sully, }C.A.Forbes|Nov. 8, ‘* 24, June 6/ * 16, * 8, Aus. Is 

| Francis Depau, |H.Robinson,.| ** 16, Mar. 8, “ 24,\Jan. 1, “© 16, es ’ 
Rhone, iJ. Rockett, “24, * 16, July 8] ** 8&, May 1, 16, 

| Charlemagne, j|Richardson,|Dee. 8, ‘“* 24, “ 6; * 16, % 8, Sept. ly 
Francois Ist, iJ. Casitoff. © 6, April 8, ‘* 24,jFeb. 1, “* 16, : ’ 

| Normandie, IW.W. Pell,| “24, ‘* 16, Aug. &| ‘ 8&8, June l, + 16, 
Formosa, W.B.Orne.|Jan. 8, “* 24, “ 16,| “Mm. 6 CG Oct My 
Silvie De Grasse,|Weiderholdi| * 16,May 8, “ 24,|Mar. 1, “* 16, “* 8, 
Poland, | Anthony, “24, “ 16, Sept. 8, ‘* 8, July 1, 16, 
Albary, J.Johnston,/Feb. 8, ‘** 24 * 16) * 16, ** 8, Nov. I, 


These are all vesselsofthe firstclass and ably commanded, with elegant accomn)o- 
dations for passengers, comprising all that may be requires for com 
nience, including wines and stores of every description. Goods sent 
subscibers at New York, wil! be forwarded by their packets, free of a 
| the expenses actually incurred. : i 
C. BOLTON, FOX & LIVINGST‘ 


rt and conve- 
1o either of the 
lcharges except 
N, 22 Broadst. 
WM. WHITLOCK, jr. 46 South st - 

JOHN I. BOYD, Broker, 9 Tontine Buildings. 








